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[christmas day— ; 
and loneliness 


Our usual “ Lonely 
Souls” party will be 
given at our Central 
Hall on Christmas Day. 
Our guests will have 
seen “friend after 
friend depart.” Ties 
have been broken by 
death, by distance, per- 
haps by estrangement. 
But for our party 
they would have to 
spend the day alone 
in some small room, 
sad, desolate. 





LONELY SOUL” 





OUR EFFORTS ALSO INCLUDE PROVISION OF 52,000 
FREE BREAKFASTS TO HUNGRY CHILDREN EACH 
-R; MEDICAL WORK—1,200 PATIENTS SEEN 
WEEKLY; CHRISTMAS TREATS; THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
1,200 CHRISTMAS PARCELS TO NEEDY FAMILIES. AND 
“TO THE POOR THE GOSPEL IS PREACHED" AT OUR 
SEVEN MISSION CENTRES. 








Will you kindly send a cheque in aid of our many-sided 
work? Please reply to The Rev. Percy Ineson, 
Superintendent, 


The | ad 
ast €nd 


“The East Evd Star,’ the monthly magazine of the Mission, sent 
free on application, Kull of fascinating articles and pictures of East 
End Life, 


CENTRAL HALL, 
3 BROMLEY ST., 


STEPNEY, E.1. 





COMMERCIAL RD., 








Give happiness this Christmas! 


8,200 


little folk in 


BARNARDO’S 


are waiting to thank you for your 


CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


/ will feed a child for a 
_ fortnight. An extra 
Christmas Gift of 5/- 
will be very welcome. 
Barnardo's have a family of 8,200 
boys and girls to feed, clothe and 
train all the year round. 


Cheques, etc., should be crossed, made payable to Dr. 
Bernardo’s Homes, and forwarded to 22 Barnardo House, 





Stepney Causeway, London, E. 1. 











“If only I had the 
gift of writing.” 


| 
i “| am appealing to your generosity to 
| assist just one group of people to complete 
i . . . 
| their litthe Church, 16 feet by 30 feet, which 


is to serve a territory of 700 square miles. 


“If only | had the gift of writing to make 
your eyes see, as my eyes do, the deplorable 
absence of religious teaching and services 
|| amongst the Church of England settlers in 
| N.W. Canada! I know your hearts would 
|| be touched with a feeling of shame at the 

knowledge of our spiritual starvation in com- 
| parison with the spiritual luxury our same 
|| folks enjoy at home.” 


Extract from a letter from a devout lay member of 
the Church living and working in Western Canada. 


| 
| 

| Do you feel led to respond to this appeal ? 
| If so, please send a_ contribution to 
| 


The Secretary, 








ONTINENTA 


CHURCH SOCIETY 





9, Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 








BRITISH SAILORS’ SOCIETY 

















The Sailor's Christmas | 


Think of the Sailor far 
PM from home and friends 
= on Christmas Day, and 
remember him through 
the British Sailers’ 
Society. 








In ports all over the 
world, this Society's 
Homes and Hostels 
will keep open doors 
and = provide happy 
company and _ hospi- 
tality for Sailors cut 
off from the home 
circle. Christmas treats 
for Unemployed Sail- 
ors, Sailors’ Widows 
and Dependants, will 
also be provided. 











AN ANXIOUS MOMENT 
| (By courtesy, “ Illustrated London News ’’) 


Please remember Jack through The 


Kindly send your Christmas gift to The Rt. Hon. Sir Fredk. Sykes, 
Hon. Treasurer, 680 Commercial Road, London, E. 14. 


General Secretary: 
HERBERT E. BARKER 


Chairman: 


Hon. L. W. JOYNSON-HICKS, M.A, 
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LIBERTY'S 
LEADIN 
The ¢ 
] HIS is not only one of England's i 
show places. It is London’s most = 
remarkable shop. Rare, original and MDL 
delightful presents — presents fit for the King 
person you love best in the world (or 7 
for _yourself)—are here in infinite me 
variety. ae 
Whether you spend sixpence or five Is t! 
hundred pounds you'll get London’s H 
best value, for nearly all the lovely Wi 
things are at Liberty’s. Mar6l 
Comm 
/ L 
OMe AN CC! | vm: 
OFF 


for care-free inexpensive 


Anter Sports 


Austria has now become the favourite winter sports 
resort in the whole of Europe. For the enthusiastic 


LIBERTY & CO. LTD,| = 


REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1. 
Telephone: REGent 1234 / 
























K 






sports lover Austria offers first-class facilities for Alpine His 
ski-ing, tobogganing, skating, ice hockey, etc. For those thou 
who need rest and relaxation Austria offers delightful mtg been 
spas and health resorts where one can regain health and 3 oS anil 
vitality with the help of the pure Alpine air—so renowned e 
for its unique and bracing qualities. A winter sports PUNE OTE ‘> UUNUUEGUULATUUIM shre 
holiday in Austria is a delightful, unforgettable experience : advi 
—AND SURPRISINGLY MODERATE IN COST. “it 
AMONG THE SEASON’S SPORTS AND _ SOCIAL habi 
EVENTS ARE hint 
Zell am See (Salzburg Province) 5th Academic World who 
Winter Games 1937: Ski-ing, Ice Hockey and Skating ‘ 
igls, near Innsbruck (Tyrol) Academic Two-seater Bob CHRISTMAS PRESENT LIST Mr. 
World Races and Academic Toboggan Competitions is a long one, yet if you can possibly The 
eines manage just one more of s 
Vienna Opera Ball (January 16th). § ; Thr 


Vienna Spring Fair (March 7th—14th). 


Kitzbuehel (Tyrol!) International Ski-ing Competitions 
(March 19th—21st). 


60% fare reduction { 


A CHRISTMAS a 
GIFT for en 


‘MOORFIELDS’ | «: 
















i qué 
‘ a ‘ , we can assure you that you will help tat 
on the homeward journey in Austria after a stay o : 
7 days. “a make a number of people really If i 

En pension terms range from as low as 8/- and in first- apPpy- of 
class hotels from 15/- per day. os 
in 

FOR INFORMATION AND 

DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE MOORFIELDS (9 \ CITY ROAD] x 
apply to the leading Tourist EYE HOSPITAL di : LONDON, E.C. é 

Agencies or the Austrian State ; PICEA Tl ; 
an 
Travel Buren, 159161 Regenc POT MOORFIEEDS ttn / 

Street, London, W.1. Telephone : _- S 
sp 
Regent 5581. * fo 
y Gc 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


ING EDWARD’S abdication has been foreshadowed 
but not announced as these words are written. 
His final decision is as hard as any a man can make, 
though the situation that made it necessary must have 
been long foreseen. It is his own; whatever his 
unofficial advisers may have counselled, there is not a 
shred of evidence to suggest that the Ministers on whose 
advice a constitutional King relies have gone an inch 
outside their province, and only the Government’s 
habitual enemies—not on the Opposition benches—have 
hinted that. There are three people above all others to 
whom the nation’s sympathy goes out—King Edward 
himself, Queen Mary and the Prime Minister. Of them 
Mr. Baldwin merits gratitude no less than sympathy. 
There is no man in the Cabinet or out of it whose handling 
of such a situation as this could inspire equal confidence. 
Through the last ten days he has faced a crisis for which 
there is no precedent and undergone a phy sical strain that 
must be viewed with some apprehension in the case of 
aman whose resignation on grounds of health has been 
widely talked of. His combination of warm humanity 
with sanity of judgement in the normal affairs of life 
qualifies him supremely for the position of interpreter 
between an undecided King and an anxious country. 
If it falls to him now to initiate a new King in the duties 
of sovereignty, that King will be fortunate alike in his 
mentor and in the knowledge that the country accepts 

him with gratitude and confidence as its lawful ruler. 

* * * * 
Mediation in Spain 

With the threatened attack on Madrid still postponed 
and the number of foreign soldiers fighting on Spanish 
soil increasing daily, the most important feature of the 
Spanish situation today is the concerted movement 
for mediation launched by the British and French 
Governments. The urgency of the need for an armistice 


The military situation is virtually a dead- 
lock. Madrid is untaken and will only fall, if at all, 
after prolonged and bloody street-fighting; what the 
‘apital and its civilian population are suffering already 
the British M.P.’s who have just returned from there 
have testified. Winter is setting in. Both sides are 
now, in obvious breach of the non-intervention agreement, 
being supplied with munitions sufficient for a prolonged 
contest. At the same time the flow into Spain of rival 
contingents. of French and Russians, Germans and 
Italians, is turning the conflict into an_ international 
war which may at any moment expand beyond the 
Spanish frontiers. Statesmanship as well as humanity 
counsel mediation, but the concurrence of Germany 
and Italy is necessary and it cannot yet be counted on. 
If Signor Mussolini still claims to dictate, or veto, a 
particular form of government in Spain any mediatory 
action by Italy must be suspect. But the Anglo-French 
initiative is amply justified, and it may bear fruit. 

* * * * 


The Implications of Neutrality 


is obvious. 


The feature of the past week’s meetings of the Pan- 
American Conference at Buenos Aires has been Mr. 


Cordell Hull’s speech last Saturday. Outlining a Peace 
Plan for the Americas, the United States Secretary of 
State urged that the American nations should act 
together, guarantee peace between themselves, define 
their attitude to war, and reach agreement with the 
Governments of other continents. The crux of the 
whole matter is evidently to be the interpretation of 
neutrality, and New York messages on that- subject 
suggest that American co-operation with the Govern- 
ments of other continents will be extremely limited. 
The American neutrality proposal provides for a com- 
plete ban on the supply of arms and munitions, and 
also of financial assistance, to all belligerents on any out- 
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break of hostilities on the American continent. This 
runs completely counter to the principles of the League 
of Nations, in that it makes no discrimination between 
a patent aggressor and an innocent victim of attack. 
It is true that this is the system which has been adopted 
under painful necessity in regard to Spain, and it is 
obviously the line of least resistance for countries like 
the United States, but it appears to mean the surrender 
of all hope of fortifying justice against injustice in the 
world. It would be a serious matter if the American 
States which are members of the League abandoned this 
fundamental League principle. 
x * * * 


Soviet Citizens’ Rights 

The final and formal adoption of the new Soviet 
Constitution on Saturday was notable for the acceptance 
by M. Stalin of two or three amendments of some im- 
portance externally and internally. Among the former 
was the extension of the article giving the Presidium 
the right to declare war in the event of an attack on 
Russia; it now includes the fulfilment of Russia’s inter- 
national obligations for common defence against aggres- 
sion. This covers, of course, not merely action under 
the League of Nations Covenant but action under such 
an agreement as the Franco-Sovict Pact. Evidence 
of the movement, on paper at any rate, towards normal 
democratic practice is seen in the amendment guarantee- 
ing to Soviet citizens not only the right to their savings 
and income from their savings but also the right to 
inherit. According to the Daily Telegraph’s Moscow 
correspondent, the articles guarantecing social rights 
such as maternity benefits and old-age pensions were 
vociferously cheered, and others guaranteeing freedom 
of conscience, freedom of worship, inviolability of person 
and the home, were received- in dead silence. It is 
something, none the less, that these latter exist and have 
received the imprimatur of M. Stalin. 


* * * a 


M. Blum’s Anxieties 

In the Committee of Entente between the French 
Communists and Socialists on Tuesday, it was agreed 
that the Communists would continue to support M. Blum 
on every issue except Spain, which had no part in the 
original Popular Front programme. This agreement 
assures M. Blum of a continued majority and enables 
the Communists to avoid breaking the Popular Front. 
On Tuesday, by a large majority, the Chamber passed 
the Press Bill, in spite of apprehension of the possible 
effects of the clause penalising the wilful publication of 
false news which may disturb the peace or prejudice 
international relations. It is feared that by reactionary 
Governments the clause may be used as a repressive 
measure against the Left Press. There is doubt also 
whether the clauses relating to libel may not introduce 
into France the same abuses as are possible at present 
under the libel laws in this country. For Great Britain, 
perhaps, the most important event of the week was the 
declaration of M. Delbos, the Foreign Minister, that, in 
the event of an unprovoked attack on this country, 
France will come to our assistance with all her air, land 
and sea forces. This declaration gives a new and unequi- 
vocal basis to Franco-British relations, and may have 
great effect in counteracting the present isolationist trend 
in British public opinion. 

* * * * 


No More ‘‘ Ober-Prima ”’ 

It is interesting though painful to watch in Germany 
the working out of the conflict between the totalitarian 
State and the claims of religion, culture and education. 
Week by week, in the Church, the arts, the schools, the 





a 


universities, the Press, something is sacrificed t 
demands of the Army or the Party. A fortnight ago 
Dr. Goebbels abolished art-criticism; this week I} 
Rust, the Minister of Education, has abolished the 
Ober-prima, or sixth form, in the secondary Schools 
In future boys will leave after the Unter-prima, or fifth 
form, in order that the Army may have a Sufficient 
supply of recruits; the period of army-service hy 
been raised from one to two years and the Army cones 
before education. The decree still leaves Germany 
one of the most highly-developed educational systems, 
in which boys will leave the secondary school at 1g 
instead of 19; but the system is an inheritance from 
former Governments, and National-Socialism has de. 
creased the quality as well as the quantity of teaching, 
The details of Germany’s determined retreat fron 
progress accumulate daily. 





0 the 


* * * x 


An Economic Symposium 

The remarkable symposium on British monetary 
policy which has appeared in recent numbers of The 
Economist provides a valuable basis for an agreed 
monetary and economic policy for this country. The 
contributions included experts, of very different points 
of view, from the Universities, the City, the Civil Service, 
and on the main issues were to a remarkable extent 
in agreement. There was general acceptance of the 
view that the present period of prosperity is unlikely 
to last of its own accord. With the decline of building 
and constructional works it will become dangerously 
dependent on rearmament. Thus with a view to stimu 
lating prosperity in future years by increased public 
spending, borrowing and public works programmes, 
a policy of economy and debt reduction is to be advocated 
now. In this there is no support for a loan-Budget 
to finance rearmament. Further, all the contributors 
agree that there should be a relaxation of tariffs and 
quotas, beginning with those which increase food prices 
and industrial costs: “there is thus an overwhelming 
‘ase for the suppression of the beef and bacon quotas 
and the reduction of the steel tariff.” It is gratifying 
to find experts in such agreement, and on policies which 
The Spectator has constantly advocated. 


* * * x 


An Ageing England 

In his report for 1935, published last week, Sir Arthur 
MacNalty, Chief Medical Officer of Health, draws atten- 
tion especially to the changing age-composition of the 
population. Since the beginning of the century the 
proportion of persons under 25 years of age has fallen 
by nearly 25 per cent. In 1901, 501 persons out of every 
1,000 were under 25, in 1935 only 388 per 1,000, and 
the rate of decline in the under-25 age-group has since 
1931 been double what it was in the previous 30 years. 
The change is due to the combination of the lowered 
birth-rate with the lowered general death-rate ;_ it is 
likely to continue, and Sir Arthur points out that if it 
does it will necessitate changes in the organisation and 
aims of our medical services. Knowledge of the nature 
and effects, of which this is only one, of population 
changes is comparatively recent ; but their importance 
is now recognised. They will form the subject of a 
short series of articles, which will begin in next week's 
Spectator, reviewing the gencral conclusions and specula- 
tions as to the future, to which recent researches point. 
Of particular importance perhaps is the relation between 
changes in population and the general economic and 
social structure of the country; Sir Arthur’s report 
shows, in one particular field, how soon that may 
be of immediate practical significance. 
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Collusive Divorce | 
If the supporters of the Divorce Bill now before the 


House of Commons are right in their belief that the 
measure would by facilitating permitted divorce diminish 
substantially the evil of the collusive divorce, dependent 
on arranged adultery at a hotel authenticated by the 
evidence of waiter or chambermaid, then the case in its 
favour is strong. Most judges do at least discountenance 
the plea of “ misconduct with a woman unnamed,” and 
insist that the hotel divorce shall be impeded by what- 
ever obstacle the necessity of disclosing the convenient 
co-respondent’s name constitutes. At what must now 
be regarded as the most famous divorce suit of the 
present century the Judge did indeed content himself 
with the fact that the woman’s name was mentioned 
in the petition and did not require it to be stated in 
open court. But till this Bill, or some other like it, is 
passed the position still is that even the innocent 
husband whose wife has been unfaithful is expected, 
under a singular code of so-called chivalry, to commit 
adultery himself in artificial circumstances in order to 
enable her to free- herself by divorcing him. The law 
will not tolerate this for ever. 

* a * * 

Electrical Supply 

P.E.P. (Political and Economic Planning) has recently 
jssued a valuable report on the Supply of Electricity 
in Great Britain. In three important respects it differs 
from the recommendations made by the MacGowan 
Committee earlier this year. P.E.P. rejects the impli- 
cation made by the Committee that, in electrical distri- 
bution, “‘ greater efliciency necessarily goes with greater 
size.” This is a point of fact which requires the closest 
examination, especially from the consumer’s point of 
view, because many of the smaller undertakings are in 
the hands of public authorities. The MacGowan Com- 
mittee recommended handing over small undertakings to 
the larger ones, which, as P.E.P. points out, are probably 
power companies privately owned which easily escape 
public control. Lastly, P.E.P. considers that the 
fundamental task of the industry—to make easily avail- 
able cheap electricity to as many potential consumers 
as possible—should be put in the hands of an Electrical 
Development Board, and not of the Electricity Commis- 
sion, Which it regards as incapacitated for the task by 
its existing functions. 

* * * * 

A Test Match Won 


Very few people expected that England would win 
the first Test match against Australia, and certainly 
ho one expected a victory by the ample margin of 322 
runs. Against an English team severely disorganised 
by injuries and unaccountable reversals of form a victory 
for the Australians by not less than 100 runs or five 
wickets was generally predicted. At the same time 
it would be foolish to assume that the remaining 
four Test matches will be as easily won, or even that 
the two now necessary for the recapture of “* the ashes ”’ 
can be relied on. It is unlikely in the extreme that 
the Australian batting will collapse again as it did in the 
second innings ; indeed it is much more probable that, 
unless Bradman, McCabe and Chipperfield all strike 
spells of ill fortune, their first innings’ score will be 
gencrally and substantially exceeded in the other 
matches. The English batting, even with the improve- 
ment shown in this match, is not yet capable of such 
Scores as would ensure victory against an Australian 
side that had found its proper form. As for the bowling 
—though five bowlers were tried, Allen and Voce 
between them accounted for all but one of the Australian 
Wickets captured in this match. Much more than is 
safe depends on their ability to repeat their success. 


The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary correspondent writes :—Never in 
post-War history has there been a Parliamentary week 
comparable to that through which we are passing. For 
five minutes each afternoon the Chamber has been 
more full than on Budget night, and for the rest of the 
day it has been a desert of scattered-order papers. I 
am writing before the final decision is known, but there 
is now little doubt as to what that decision will be—or 
what will be the reaction of the whole House towards it. 
The crisis has displayed Mr. Baldwin in his full stature. 
From the first he proved that he had a complete grip of 
the situation, and his plain, vigorous definition of the issue 
won over at the outset the best elements in all Parties to 
convinced approval of the course that the Government 
was taking. The waverers, always an_ insignificant 
minority, dwindled in numbers with every statement 
that he made, until by Monday afternoon there was 
hardly a score of dissentients that remained. It must 
be admitted, however, that the Government was materi- 
ally assisted by the intervention of Mr. Churchill. None 
could dispute the high sense of public duty and patriotism 
of Mr. Churchill, and everyone regrets that he felt called 
upon to conduct that cross-examination of Mr. Baldwin 
on Monday afternoon, It was so completely unneces- 
sary. Had he listened with any care to Mr. Baldwin’s 
statement he would have found no substance whatever 
for his anxiety that the King was being hurried into a 
final decision. It was an astonishing blunder for a 
man in the position of Mr. Churchill. 

* * * * 

What added to the resentment of the House was the 
fact that not content with visiting the King over the 
week-end he had broadcast a statement in the Press 
which, in view of the fact that he had spent several 
hours at Fort Belvedere, gave the impression in some 
quarters that it was indirectly inspired by the King. 
This was regarded as monstrously unfair, seeing that it 
is an open secret that the conversations between Mr. 
Baldwin and the King have been conducted in an atmo- 
sphere of complete understanding and friendliness. 

* * * * 

Next to Mr. Baldwin no man has risen more splendidly 
to the occasion than Mr. Attlee. Throughout he has 
behaved in a very difficult position with exemplary 
restraint. His questions have always been helpful and 
in perfect taste. It is remarkable, indeed, how he has 
been able to exercise his influence over his party, in 
normal times by no means amenable to Front Bench 
discipline. With the exception of the irrepressible 
Sir Stafford Cripps, not one of the Labour Members 
made a single unhappy reference to the issue in their 
week-end speeches. Indeed, the Labour Party grasped 
from the first the essential fact that those who would 
work up the people on this issue against the politicians 
were not merely doing a disservice to the King but were 
striking a deadly blow at the whole institution of demo- 
cracy. 

* * x * 

The discussions on the Public Order Bill concluded in 
as friendly and public-spirited an atmosphere as that in 
which they were launched. This was very largely due 
to the sympathetic and searching consideration that the 
Home Secretary has given to every amendment. Through- 
out he has been at pains to see that the provisions of 
the Bill interfered to the least possible degree with 
legitimate political activities. The only substantial fear 
now remaining in the minds of Members is that the Bill 
might become in other hands a valuable weapon for a 
Right Wing Government desiring to oppress an incon- 
venient minority. There is always the danger, as in the 
case of the Official Secrets Act, that a Bill may be used 
for purposes other than those originally intended. 
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THE COUNTRY AND THE KING 


S the constitutional crisis moves towards a 
climax that may well come in the brief interval 
between the printing of these words and their publi- 
ration there must be claimed for them such indulgence 
as may be considered due to an article written in 
circumstances so difficult. And in cireumstances, 
it may be added, so melancholy, for however this 
unhappy affair may end it cannot end well. King 
Edward can only retain his throne with impaired 
prestige or bequeath to his brother a sovereignty 
brought for the first time in a hundred years under 
serious criticism. The harm was done when the 
King first allowed himself to set his affections on a 
married woman, and refused to recognise the inevit- 
able outeome of failure to end an impossible relation- 
ship while it could be ended with a tithe of the pain 
that renunciation must cost today. No one has 
the right, and very few the inclination, to adopt 
the attitude of censor in this matter. The country 
has shown itself patient and generous and astonish- 
ingly united—and there was never greater need 
for the preservation of that unity than today. 
Kingship, as an institution, means much in this land. 
It has justified itself abundantly, and left small 
temptation to anyone to call himself republican. 
Deep as was the reverence and affection King George 
inspired, the loyalty he commanded was transferred 
unimpaired to his eldest son, and it will not weaken 
under the strain of another transfer, if another 
there must be, even in conditions so abnormal. 

But it is not so much our loyalty that is under 
test as our self-discipline. The King’s Government 
must be carried on whatever King is on the throne. 
These are days of anxiety and peril, and the most 
deplorable feature of the = situation so suddenly 
created is that such a moment should have been 
chosen to lay an unpreeedented burden on Ministers 
who were bearing responsibilities that almost over- 
taxed their capacity already. Thanks largely to 
the wisdom and self-sacrifice of the Prime Minister, 
who possesses ideal qualities for coping with such an 
emergency as this, they have proved equal to every 
demand made on them. There has been no_ hint 
of Cabinet divisions. There has been no suggestion 
in the House of an attempt in any quarter to make 
party capital—personal capital may be another 
matter—out of a situation which every Member 
unfeignedly deplores but every Member is resolved 
to keep in its proper perspective and proportion in 
relation to the problems of the world and of the 
nation. As little has there been hint or sign of 
division or doubt among the Dominions. In the 
literal sense of the classic phrase, their unanimity 
is wonderful. Insidious suggestions have been made 
that the Government may not have put the issue 
to the Dominions fairly. Dominion statesmen and 
the Dominion public are not illiterate. They can 
read their newspapers. They do not depend on 
coded cables from Whitehall for material for their 
decision in such a ease as this. The issue is clear 
and their judgement has been unhesitating and sure. 

That judgement, neither in the case of the people of 
this country nor of the peoples of the great Dominions, 


takes the form of self-righteous condemnation, It 
was said here last week that any comments on the 
course the King has taken would be reluctant, 
respectful and profoundly sympathetic. That has 
been proved amply true. The King was wrong, 
He allowed an impossible situation to grow up and 
he proposed an impossible way of escape from his 
difficulties. 'To believe that a lady whom he recog- 
nised as unfitted to be Queen of England could be 
accepted as fit wife for the King of England betrayed 
a strange and disturbing misunderstanding of the 
mind of the Cabinet, Parliament and the people, 
Whatever way of eseape there may be, that road at 
least is barred. Of the only two roads left, renuncia- 
tion of Mrs. Simpson and renunciation of his throne, 
King Edward, it seems, has chosen the latter. It js 
his right, and it may well, in all the cireumstances, 
be the path of wisdom. It is an untrodden path for 
an English King, but he will take it sustained in the 
future as in the past by the sympathy and affection 
of his people. They would gladly forget the cause 
of his departure ; they will never forget the life of 
service he has spent among them and the devotion 
with which he has discharged unfalteringly every 
duty attaching to his office as Prince or King. If today 
the involuntary comment must be * the pity of it,” 
the King will know that, wherever the lines may fall 
for him, he need never forfeit his hold on the hearts 
of his countrymen. 

If tomorrow the country is called on to pledge its 
allegiance to a new King, taking up his vast responsi- 
bilities in circumstances that give the burden a 
doubled weight, it will pledge it without reserve or 
stint. Even where there was division about King 
Edward, there will be none about the duty to sustain 
his suecessor to the utmost. Nor will there be any 
question of foreed confidence. The Duke of York 
has, through a lifetime only cighteen months less, 
been as familiar a figure in this country, though not 
in the Dominions, as his elder brother. Each lacks some 
qualities the other possesses and possesses some that 
the other lacks. In the younger there are more 
unconcealed reserves. In many ways he is more his 
father’s son than any of his brothers. King George 
was mourned and honoured at his death for capacities 
unsuspected when he ascended the throne twenty-five 
vears earlicr ; so it may well be with his second son. 
That son, too, like his father, can depend at all times 
on the support and sympathy and counsel of a wife as 
capable of sharing his public as his private life. The 
transition is painful. All partings bring sorrow, 
and this far more than most. But good may well 
come out of evil, even out of evil not apparent but 
real. Democracy has in these last days borne itself 
well, with dignity, with patience, with resolve. All 
those qualities, and more, will be needed still. Behind 
a new King must be an undivided people, and the 
world must be shown that plainly. We must be 
about our business. The formalities of transfer will 
go through smoothly. The appointed date of the 
Coronation, it may be hoped, will remain. The ship 
of State will vary neither its speed nor its direction. 
If the King departs, long live the King. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL WAR 


‘OR the last week the Governments of Great 
Britain and the Dominions have been occupied 

yith one problem, to the exclusion of all others. 
While we wait for its solution the situation § in 
Spain becomes increasingly dangerous, and one of 
the most unfortunate results of our domestic crisis 
is that.it disables—or may create the impression of 
disabling—the Government from acting with the 
determination demanded of it. This is clearly 
recognised in France ; M. Blum is as anxious as 
we are that our Government should 
capacity for action. It is almost inevitable to 
argue that, since M. Blum is anxious, Herr Hitler 
and Signor Mussolini are well content; the German 
Press, by order, is silent about our difficulties, but 


recover its 


nether the German nor the Italian Governments 
has been inactive. On Sunday 5,000 German 
yolunteers were landed at Cadiz, and 2,500 Italians 
at Algeciras; Mr. Eden told the House of Commons on 
Monday that the Government had been informed of 


these events. The arrival of these contingents, 
with the manifest knowledge and consent — of 


thir Governments, has encouraged General Franco 
to make his final attack on Madrid, which, after 
a siege of over a month, is’ in threatened 
with air and gas attack, its City 
destroyed: from a town it has become an armed 
Government militia, 


ruins, 
University 


fort, garrisoned by Spanish 
Russian troops, and anti-Fascist irregulars of all 
nationalities. It will be called on to resist the final 
attack of General Franco’s equally conglomerate force 
of Moorish, Spanish, German and Italian soldiers. 

prepared, Government 
miles of Burgos, 


While the assault is being 


forces have approached within 25 


» the rebel headquarters, and are threatening Toledo. 


It is difficult to imagine the horror of what will 
happen if Madrid falls; but even the complete 
massacre Of his opponents the insurgent 
cmmander has threatened would not end the war. 
After Madrid, if he takes it, General Franco must 
take Catalonia, where this week President Companys 
officially introduced workers’ control of industry. 
In the attack on Barcelona, strengthened by Russian 
ams and volunteers, General Franco will almost 


which 


certainly be assisted by the Italian garrisons and 


air forces established at Majorea. It is thus impossible 
not to recognise that the Spanish conflict is now 
not only a military rebellion but, as the Duke of 
Alva has said, an international war fought on Spanish 
territory, in which Russian, German and_ Italian 
At Valencia, M. Rosenberg 
Catalonia 
the U.S.S.R. comes to the support of the Generalidad ; 
in Burgos German generals advise the rebel head- 
in the Balearic Islands Italy establishes 
air It is hardly necessary to 
emphasise these facts; it is, however, necessary to 
recognise that by now foreign Governments are so 
deeply committed in Spain that it may be impossible 


troops are engaged. 


quarters ; 


naval and bases. 


for them to withdraw, whatever the consequences. 


It may therefore seem impossible to continue that 


ppolicy, honestly maintained by Great Britain and 
France, and dishonestly by some other Govern- 


ments, which has gone by the name of “ non-inter- 
vention.” On Monday, M. Jouhaux, secretary of 
the Confédération Générale du Travail, in’ an 
portant the Spanish situation, 
“There can be no neutrality”; on Sunday the 
Communists almost caused M. Blum’s resignation 
by abstaining from voting in the debate on_ his 
foreign policy. In this country there is a 
section of opinion which continues to protest against 
what it calls the “ farce” of non-intervention. The 
motives for such protests are intelligible. It is easy 
to argue that the stoppage of arms to Spain deprived 


Ilhi- 


speech on said : 


also 


the Spanish Government of supplies and almost 
that the defeat of the Government 
be a grave threat to British interests; that 


caused its defeat ; 
would 
the non-intervention agreement has been as much 
honoured in the breach as in the observanee ; and 
that, if its purpose was to isolate the conflict and 
prevent it assuming an international character, it 
must be held to have failed. In all that undoubtedly 
there is an clement of truth. But the dominating 
fact still is that a Furopean war has been averted 

so far—and that it is hard to believe it could have 


been averted in any other way. 

M. Blum is clearly of that opinion, and his speech 
in defence of his policy therefore deserves the closest 
examination. It is true, as he said, that non-inter- 
vention has succeeded in preventing an open clash 


of Governments which might have led to a general 


war; foreign contingents in Spain are still * volun- 
teers > and not armies. The alternative to non- 


intervention now could not be merely the supply 
of arms to the Government; for France it would 
mean, as it has meant in fact for Russia, Italy and 
Germany, the despatch of troops to support it, but 
this time there could be no pretence that they were 
would be unavoidable. 


and a clash 


* non-intervention ” 


* volunteers,” 
On these 
as a matter of practical expediency. It is certain 
that if it were abandoned tomorrow, M. Blum’s 
Government would be destroyed; the Front Popu- 
laire would crack; and the Front Populaire in 
Krance is certainly more valuable even than the 
Frente Popular in Spain. Lastly, it is significant 
that in the Non-Intervention Committee this week. 
M. Maisky, for the U.S.S.R., has been pressing, not, 
as previously, for the abrogation of the agreement, 
but for strengthening it and extending it to cover 
* volunteers ”—a self-denying ordinance for Russia. 
It is easy to understand that the U.S.S.R. is appre- 
hensive at the commitments which she, Italy and 
Germany have made in Spain and should wish them 


grounds, is justified 


restricted. 

Like the British and French 
Maisky presses for non-intervention which shall be 
real and effective ; events themselves seem to allow 
of no other policy. It is, however, difficult to 
believe that the measures of frontier control proposed 
by the committee would be sufficient, even if they 
were approved at Madrid and Burgos, to restrain 
the Fascist countries, determined as their actions 
are both by the decisive military and_ strategic 
gains they would obtain from a victory for General 


Governments, M. 
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Franco and by the commitments they have already 
made in Spain. That being so the prospect of any 
end of the struggle, the prospect even of avoiding 
an extension of it, seems still remote. There are 
two obvious alternatives, one of which—the enforce- 
ment of non-intervention by the British and French 
fleets—might be effective -but would be obviously 
impracticable, while the other—a concerted attempt 
at mediation by the League Council—is obviously 
practicable but hardly promises to be effective. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


SPOKE here last week of the loyal reticence of the 

Press in the last nine or twelve months regarding the 
King’s affairs. No one, I imagine, can doubt now that 
though thoroughly well-intentioned—and, inasmuch as 
ijt involved sacrifice, to the papers’ credit—it was 
thoroughly mistaken. Restrained and prudent comment 
on the difliculties to which the King’s increasingly warm 
friendship with a married woman might lead would in all 
likelihood have prompted on the part of all directly and 
indirectly concerned reflections calculated to prevent 
anything like the present situation from arising. As 
it was, the headlines and the sensational articles in the 
American Press have made the United States a humiliat- 
ing country for an Englishman to travel in this summer 
and autumn, and the jests and stories that have been 
going the rounds in this country inclubs and places where 
they talk have been as disastrous to the prestige of 
royalty as anything that appeared in print on the other 
side. All that has come of the silence is that millions of 
the King’s loyal subjects have learned suddenly with 
surprise and dismay of a situation which in journalistic 
and other circles has been a matter of common knowledge 
for months past. As a whole they have reacted so 
soundly and so decisively as to make it certain that 
public opinion would have played a salutary part at a 
much earlier stage if it had had the opportunity. 

* * * * 


Recent speculations in this column on the effect Mr. 
Winston Churchill’s assumption of the leadership of the 
new “armed preparedness ” campaign would have on 
his political future were relevant enough when they were 
printed. They are completely irrelevant today. Mr. 
Churchill has hopelessly compromised not only himself 
but the cause for which he is working by his persistent 
intervention in the constitutional crisis. The resentment 
displayed against him in the House of Commons on 
Monday was almost without precedent, having regard to 
the positions he has held, and the fact that he paid a long 
visit to the King last week, even with the knowledge and 
consent of Mr. Baldwin, and issued a public statement 
afterwards embodying his views on the situation, has 
been received with hardly less disfavour in the country. 
No one will deny Mr. Churchill’s gifts, but a flair for doing 
the right thing at the right moment—or not doing the 
wrong thing at the wrong moment-—is no part of them. 
He has utterly misjudged the temper of the country and 
the temper of the House, and the reputation which he 
was beginning to shake off of a wayward genius 
unserviceable in counsel has settled firmly on_ his 
shoulders again. 

* * * * 

On Tuesday a private acroplane flew in shocking weather 
from London to Marseilles, and its three passengers hurried 
on to Cannes where Mrs. Ernest Simpson is staying. 
Who were they, and what was their obviously urgent 
errand ? An official statement kindly explained. They 
were Mrs. Simpson’s solicitor and his clerk, and a doctor, 


-war, is no part of its business, but that the 


None the less it is worth trying, and the Coun; 
which meets to discuss the Spanish situat : 
week, will stultify itself further if it does 
least make the attempt. The civil war, as 


ION thi 
Not at 
& civil 
“ ; ; War js 
a threat to international peace is undeniable, With 
Germany and Italy absent from the Council table 
the League is under an almost fatal handicap, But 
it can and should challenge those countries to 


' : joiy 
in a serious and determined effort for peace, ' 


Why a solicitor? Oh, to arrange details about clos, 
up Mrs. Simpson’s town house. And why a doctor) 
Oh, in case the solicitor, who had not flown before, oo 
air-sick. What could be more natural? It isa moment. 
ous business to decide whether to put in a caretaker or 
put up a notice-board. Telephones were never mean 
for vital matters like that. 


I 


* * * * 


The new weekly paper, The Tribune, which is to sery 
as mouthpiece for Sir Stafford Cripps and those why 
share his views counts, I gather, on a circulation ¢ 
50,000. Since the price is to be twopence that estimate 
does not seem excessive, though the number of thos 
who feel the need of an organ of this particular shade of 
left wing opinion must be limited. Sir Stafford himself js 
chairman of the Tribune’s board, with Mr. Aneuriy 
Bevan and Miss Ellen Wilkinson among his colleagues 
and the paper will be edited by Mr. William Mellor, who 
once performed the same service for the Daily Herali, 
The I.L.P. section of the left wing still has the rathe 
exiguous New Leader. The Tribune is apparently to be 


an organ of the left-wing intellectuals like Mr. Brailsforiff 


Professor Laski and Mr. J. B. S. Haldane. 


* * * * 


The graceful little speech in which Lord Crewe, in thf 


House of Lords on Monday, incidentally referred ti 
himself “as one who, like very few of your lordship, 
has had the honour of serving three former sovereign 


in a position of confidence” must have sent a goolf 


many people’s memories searching into the past. The 
last Liberal Ministry of Queen Victoria’s reign wet 
out of office in 1895, so that we are carried back forty 
years at least. Actually Lord Crewe, who will be 7 
next month, was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland unde 
that administration. He had been Lord-in-Waiting ti 
the Queen nine years before that—fifty years ago. 


* * * * 


Beaded Bubbles Winking at the King 


** DEAR SIR, 
*“In pursuance of a serious disease of Mr. Sauvignict 
this latter was obliged to sell his marks and the vatful 
relating to them. 
* Taking back again his traditions, which were to off 
vou, each year, at feast time, Champagne proceeding direct) 
from maker, we come in order to say you that, as gift ¢ 
merry accession, we shall practise to you very particulé 
conditions about our two qualities : 
Rex Imeeraror Epwarp VII. 
** Vintage 1921 by case of twelve bottles 100 shilling 
* Vintage 1926 by case of twelve bottles 90 shilling 
“We hope easily that you shall avail yourself of th 
offer, and we shall be glad to receive your orders. 
“In the meantime we are, Dear Sir, 
* Yours obediently, 
* SOCIETY OF CHAMPAGNE OF 
* JEANSON’S VINE-CELLAR.” 


q 





Surely not Edward VII—if any Edward. 
JANUS. 
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RINCE ALBERT FREDERICK ARTHUR 
GEORGE, Duke of York, on whom the eyes of all 
the Empire have been set in these last days, has in common 
with his father the fact that he is a second son and reached 
manhood without the prospect of his one day becoming 
king being ever anything but remote. _ Latterly, of 
course, it has hung on the possibility of his surviving a 
prother who is only eighteen months older than himself. 
Like King George V, therefore, he grew to manhood 
without the shadow of prospective sovereignty over- 
hanging him, and made his own place according to his 
own bent, so far as the demands of public duty 
rmitted, in that field of public service in which 
all King George’s sons have so selflessly laboured. 
Like his father again, he was trained for the navy, 
at Osborne and Dartmouth, and served as a_ sub- 
lieutenant at the battle of Jutland.” Later he took to 
the air, qualified as a pilot and became wing-commander. 
A period of study at Trinity College, Cambridge, com- 
pleted what may be regarded as preparation for life, as 
distinct from the sterner business of life itself. 

Of that life one feature is of special relevance at this 
moment. The greatest of all the services King George V 
rendered to his people was his unfailing maintenance 
of the traditions of family life as this country has known 
it at its best. Here again King George’s second son, 
taking the bride of his choice (once more like his father) 
from one of the oldest of Scottish houses, built up 
in an unpretentious house in Piccadilly a home remin- 
iscent in spirit of that in which his own boyhood was most 
fortunately spent. Outside his home he has developed 
two main interests, a study of the industrial life of this 
country, and the annual seaside camp, bearing his name, 
where boys from public schools and poor homes meet on 
equal terms. 

The interest of members of the Royal Family in 
the details of industry is too much taken for granted, 
In fact it by no means always existed. The part 
played by the Prince Consort in organising the Great 
Exhibition of 1851 was something quite different. 
Actually records show that in the first four years of King 
George V’s reign not more than twenty factories were 
visited in the course of formal industrial tours by mem- 
bers of the Royal Family. Now hardly a week passes 
without a visit to some factory or mine or dock by the 
King or one of his brothers. Public interest in the 
structure and management of industry has been aroused, 
and the life and labour of the working population lifted 
into a position of dignity and importance. It cannot be 
denied that this change of view and the growing interest 
shown are due largely to the influence of the Duke of York 
in associating himself with all those questions which 
relate to industrial relationship and the well-being of 
the industrial worker. 

Some of those who had been occupied during the War 
at the Ministry of Munitions in dealing with matters 
affecting the health and welfare of the munition workers, 
were struck by the absence of recognition given to 
industry by members of the Royal House. King George, 
of course, had constantly visited munition-factories and 
shipyards during the War, but these visits were of 
hecessity of a somewhat formal nature. When towards 
the end of the War a voluntary body, the Industrial 
Welfare Society, was formed for the purpose of carrying 
on the work then begun, Prince Albert was invited, 
and readily consented, to become its President and 
expressed a keen desire to study industry at first hand 
without any show or formality. 


KING GEORGE’S SECOND SON 


It was this deep personal interest in the ordinary 
man and woman that decided him shortly afterwards, 
when he went to Cambridge, to study economics, and 
in those early days he was often referred to as “ the 
Industrial Prince,” a title to which he could lay good 
claim. Since then he has never faltered in his application 
to the task to which he set his hand, and, having regard 
to the numerous works he has visited, of every kind and 
in every part of the country, it may be questioned 
whether there is any other man in any rank or office 
who has had so unusual an opportunity of investigating 
at first hand so many manufacturing processes and 
the conditions under which they are carried on. He 
has descended coal mines; clambered up scaffolding ; 
driven locomotives as well as petrol runabouts—once 
it was a tramear, through the crowded Gallowgate in 
Glasgow, to the consternation of those who were 
responsible for his safety; poured molten metal from 
crucibles ; blasted, by pressing a button, several hundreds 
of thousands of tons of rock—all in a desire to learn at 
first hand how things are done and how the working 
man’s days are spent. 


He possesses an uncanny gift of sensing the staged 
effect, and it is no ordinary employer who can deceive 
him by exhibiting a false picture of his relationship 
with his workpeople or conditions prevailing in his 
factory. Often the Duke will disturb the tour as planned 
by expressing a wish to see the rest-rooms, the canteens, 
the first-aid rooms, or some shop not included in the 
official itinerary. Sometimes he will get absorbed in 
the details of the canteen service and settle down to 
discuss the menu and prices with the cook, or cross- 
examine the nurse in the ambulance-room about her 
‘ases, the risks and hazards to which the workers are 
exposed and methods of dealing with them. Once, 
when visiting a soap works, he learned that associated 
with the plant was a glue department, at best a somewhat 
noisome place. When he wanted to see it he was told 
that the process was disgusting and the smell unbearable. 
He retorted that if the place was good enough for the 
people who worked there, it was good enough for him 
to see, and into the glue-works he went. 


Any vicissitudes expected or unexpected—once he 
got to a factory ten minutes too soon and was kept 
waiting on the pavement by an inexorable gate-man, 
who had been instructed to let no strangers in—he 
takes in complete good humour, and here again discloses 
personal traits not always appreciated by those who 
have only had opportunities of seeing him on more 
formal occasions. His lack of the more superficial, 
spectacular gifts merely serves to emphasise the qualities, 
valuable and firm-based, that are part of his essential 
make-up. On any kind of occasion, and particularly 
at his now famous camp, whenever he forms one of a 
little group of persons gathered together to discuss 
some topic of interest, he casts off his seeming diffi- 
dence and shyness and reveals himself in a way that 
often creates surprise. As one of the camp _ boys 
with whom he had been chatting once observed, “* He 
is just like one of us.” If there is any fun or mild 
ragging on foot and he is within range, he can be counted 
on to take a part. None the less, if occasion arises, he 
can maintain his dignity to the discomfiture of anyone 
who attempts to take advantage of this free and easy 
attitude. A gesture or quiet retort, softened by a 
disarming smile, is usually enough to check the im- 
patience of a speaker who misunderstands, Always 
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he is ready to discuss affairs with all and sundry, though 
like most people he prefers a serious talk to a hurried 
interchange. . 

His tastes are simple, but when he has turned his 
attention to a hobby or recreation he is intent on mastering 
its technique, which largely accounts for the legends 
that have gained currency, much to his own amusement, 
about the wonderful workshop he maintains. His ‘simple 
and delightful home life, already referred to, has played 
a great part in his development and constitutes his 
abiding background. 


==. 


Overshadowed throughout his life by two op thr 
outstanding personalities, he has had few opportunitie 
of revealing his depth of character to any but those - 
have been brought into intimate and continuous Contact 
with him, but given new responsibilities, and a greater 
freedom to go his way, there is no doubt that his Quiet 
dignity and his deep sense of duty will enable him to face 
whatever may await him without faltering or failing, anq 
steadily establish an enduring hold on the respect and 
regard of his people both at home and throughout the 
Empire. P.Q.R, 


THE ARMIES OF EUROPE: I. GERMANY 


By CAPTAIN LIDDELL HART 


INCE the advent of the Nazi régime, the German 
Army has carried out a great expansion and 
undergone a great transformation, not altogether to its 
qualitative advantage. By the terms of the Treaty of 
Versailles it was limited to a strength of 100,000 men 
voluntarily enlisted on a long-service basis, and was 
forbidden the use of tanks, aircraft, and heavy artillery. 
These compulsory limitations encouraged an attempt to 
surpass them subtly by developing a force of superior 
quality and mobility. Surprise became its keynote— 
“every action,” declared the post-War German manuals, 
“should be based on surprise . .. ruses and wiles of 
every kind ought always to be used to deceive the 
enemy.” 

General von Seeckt, the rebuilder of the German 
Army after the War, had been the brain of Field-Marshal 
von Mackensen in the. War, devising the plans which led 
to the Gorlice break-through against the Russians in 
1915, and to later successes. He gave the post-War 
army a doctrine of mobility, and put forward the view 
that a small, quick-moving, quick-hitting army of 
picked troops could, under modern conditions, discount 
the numerical superiority of an old-fashioned mass 
army. That view was genuinely shared by some of the 
more original-minded German officers. But the majority 
merely made a virtue of necessity ; brought up in the creed 
of mass, they hankered after the size which to them 
still represented strength and, no less important, a 
reflected prestige. Similarly, despite the experience of 
the War and their straitened post-War means, they still 
clung to the old belief in the offensive ; officers like the 
present Field-Marshal von Blomberg, who sought to 
adapt tactics to modern conditions and advocated such 
methods as the luring defensive, found it difficult to 
convince the bulk of their comrades. 

The idea of the “ qualitative ” professional army had 
not really taken firm root when the Hitler revolution 
gave the army a chance to revert to the old love of mass. 
The Nazi movement of its very nature made such a 
reversion almost inevitable. Many of the Regular 
officers were undoubtedly apprehensive of the effect of 
diluting their carefully-trained units with undisciplined 
enthusiasts of the Brown Shirt type, and found still 
more cause for concern in the claim of the Brown Shirt 
leaders for a share in the officering of the new national 
army. They were ready to welcome all the support 
that the new régime gave to the growth of the army 
and of martial ideas, but not to accept a partnership 
in the control. Their policy prevailed, helped by 
Hitler’s need of the army to maintain what he had 
created, or unloosed. ; 

At Geneva, before she left the League, Germany had 
claimed the right to expand her army of 100,000 men 
organised in seven divisions to an army of 800,000. 
While the statesmen argued, the process of expansion 


went on. The aim was to create a force of twenty-one 
divisions. The manufacture of tanks, artillery, machine. 
guns, and aircraft was rapidly developed. The way for 
conscription was paved by the introduction of six months’ 
labour service, and the training was so directed that the 
Labour Corps soon came to have a marked military 
value—more, indeed, than the Brown Shirts. ; 

Then, in March, 1935, conscription for the Army was 
announced, and, simultaneously, the expansion of. the 
Army to 36 divisions, organised in 12 army corps. The 
news came as a shock in neighbouring countries, increased 
by the importance customarily accorded to numbers, 
Yet, curiously, there was a tendency to underestimate 
the new total through ignoring the proportion of corps 
and army troops ; 450,000 was suggested as the probable 
figure, whereas it was likely to exceed 550,000. The 
first contingent of conscripts of the 1914 class (now 
aged 21) was called up in October. An average year 
was expected to yield about 300,000 young men. At 
the same time the men between 21 and 35 (the classes 
1900-13) who represent Germany’s lost classes of trained 
reserves have been called up for short periods of training 
lasting six weeks to two months. 

In August this year a fresh step was taken, by extending 
the period of conscript service from one year to two, 


This may be partly designed to offset the lean birth-rate | 


years represented by the 1915 to 1919 classes, but is 
likely to increase the total under arms. Moreover, it 
is known that Germany has formed three armoured 
divisions which are additional to the 36 divisions provided 
for by the Army Law of March 16th, 1935, while there 
are reports of the formation of two more. The fact 
has a reflection on Hitler’s declaration in the Reichstag 
a few days later—‘ The German Government have 
announced the extent of the expansion of the new German 
defence forces. In no circumstances will they depart 
therefrom.” It would seem that a further increase 
is not regarded as a departure. 

These new-style formations have not been shown to 
the foreign officers and military publicists who were 
invited to see the German Army at work last autumn 
and this. In the infantry divisions which have beet 
seen, the transport of the battalions and the field artillery 
were still horse-drawn, but they were well provided with 
machine-guns, anti-tank guns, and mortars. The division 
has some 400 machine-guns, light and heavy, and their 
proportion of anti-tank guns—2} pounders drawn by 4 
light car—is higher than in the French or any other 
army; they form a divisional unit of three compaties 
with a total of about 42 guns. The most interesting 
new feature of the division is a mechanised reconnaissanet 
group, which comprises a company of armoured cars 0 
light tanks, one of anti-tank guns, one of four light 
mortars, one of machine-guns, and two companies ° 
infantry in lorries, They are used to push ahead of the 
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division’s advance, seize tactical points, and occupy 
them with machine-guns, and then press on to a fresh 
objective. The staple of the division is composed of 
three infantry regiments, each of which is formed of 
three battalions, a mortar company, a machine-gun 

vavalry. The battalion is 
companies, each having nine 


company, and a troop of 
organised in three ‘* rifle 
light machine-guns. | 
There is an apparent shortage of officers, owing partly 
to the wise desire to maintain the standard, if also to a 
reluctance to give commissions except to those who 
have passed through the orthodox professional channels. 
But the training of the troops has made a strong impression 
on those who have watched it ; they move more dispersed 
than the French, and are no less active in movement, 
while their equipment is far more modern—the Versailles 


Treaty has here had its compensations. Their new 
103 mm. field-howitzers and their anti-aircraft guns 


are highly efficient weapons. But the general composition 
of these divisions and their handling shows little advance 
on the ideas of the last War. With increase of size the 


German Army seems to have rather lost sight of the 
need for subtlety and surprise on which Seeckt insisted 
in the post-War era. 

There is better prospect in the new armoured divisions. 


‘They are said to consist of three parts, one for probing, 


one for hitting, and one for holding. The “ punch” 
is formed by a tank brigade. which is believed to consist 
of three regiments totalling about 600 tanks. The 
number of mechanised vehicles in the division as a 
whole is said to be nearly two thousand. At present the 
tanks are of a fast but light kind, weighing only about 
six tons, with two machine-guns in a turret capable of 
all-round fire. The Germans are seeking a_ larger, 


“medium ” tank, but it is doubtful whether this has yet 


been produced. Against a country with an open frontier 
or an army inadequately equipped with anti-tank guns, 
their new armoured divisions might prove a formidable 
factor in the opening phase of a war, but there is cause 
for doubt whether the German Army has yet developed 
either the equipment or the tactics to solve the problems 
created by a strong and thoroughly modern defence. 


EUROPE’S SIXTH GREAT POWER 


By Dr. R. W. SETON-WATSON 


HE first of December—the eighteenth anniversary of 
the proclamation of Jugoslay and Roumanian 
Unity—was. celebrated in Bucarest by an incident for which 
no precedent is to be found in the history of modern 
Europe. This was a joint session of the Parliaments 
of the three Little Entente countries, as a demonstration 
of their complete solidarity on the question of territorial 
revision, and of their firm resolve to resist any attempt 
at revision by force of arms. It was the open response 
to Signor Mussolini’s speech at Milan on November Ist, 
in which, more categorically than ever before, he had 
identified himself with the cause of Hungarian revisionism. 
But already in the previous week an even more 
unmistakable proof of solidarity had been afforded 
by the meeting, also at Bucarest, of the four Chiefs of 
Staff of the Balkan Alliance, Generals Samsonovici, 
Neditch, Tehekmek and Papagos, with ‘the object of 
working out a common defensive strategy. 

This in, its turn had followed closely upon the state 
visit of King Carol to President Benes at Prague, and 
it is no secret whatsoever that, parallel with their political 
conversations, their respective military situations and 
the possibility of still closer co-operation between the 
two Staffs were carefully considered, and air defences 
and military communications closely inspected. Mean- 
while the Jugoslay Premier, Mr. Stojadinovitch, was the 
guest of honour of the Turkish President at Ankara on 
the occasion of the Turkish national festival, and Kemal 
Ataturk Pasha himself, a man whose words are not 
lightly dropped, but carry the whole weight of his people 
behind them, publicly alluded to Jugoslavia as the 
“brother-nation ” of Turkey. It is well to add that 
the Jugoslay Premier, on his way home, broke his 
journey in Bulgaria, was received with marked cordiality 
by King Boris and conferred for the second. time in a 
month with the Bulgarian Premier. 

For some years after the War it was the fashion to 
speak of the ** Balkanisation ”’ of Central Europe. Today 
the wheel has come full circle: for the Balkan nations 
are setting an example of unity and concord, relegating 
their old disputes to the limbo of history, making a 
reality of the Gladstonian watchword ‘“ The Balkans 
for the Balkan Peoples,” and insuring against any 
renewal of that constant interference of the Great Powers 
in the affairs of the Peninsula which was one of the prime 
causes of unrest in the Near East. And their efforts 
are not to be despised, for an alliance of Jugoslavia, 


Roumania, Turkey and Greece has a population of 50 
millions behind it: and as the two first of these four 
are no less closely linked up with Czechoslovakia through 
the Little Entente, the real figure is not fifty, but 
sixty-five millions. 

This does not, of course, mean that for every dispute 
of every individual member the entire forces of all the 
rest can at once be mobilised. But it does mean that 
the five States recognise a common interest in preserving 
the territorial status quo, and would regard unprovoked 
aggression against one of their number as a threat to 
the vital interests of the whole group. It will thus be 
seen that the net result is to impose a certain restraint 
upon them all: for they are only too well aware that 
any action on their part which was not purely defensive 
in character would not merely impair their unity, but 
would almost certainly provoke the very interference 
from outside which it is their paramount object to 
prevent. The maintenance of the status quo is their 
most vital interest, and if it be answered that to assert 
this is to ignore the problem of national minorities, a 
decisive rejoinder is supplied by the impossibility of 
drawing “ clean-cut ” frontiers on an ethnographic basis. 

If there must always be considerable minorities on 
the wrong side of every frontier of Central and South- 
East Europe, no matter how it may be drawn, it follows 
logically that a solution of minority grievances must be 
sought in some other direction than territorial revision. 
The Minority Treaties concluded in 1919 have in many 
‘ases been imperfectly fulfilled. and the machinery 
provided at Geneva has proved inadequate. What is 
really needed is the free grant, and rigid enforcement, 
by each of the States concerned, of a Minority Charter 
guaranteeing linguistic, cultural and educational rights, 
and dispelling once for all the fear of assimilation. This 
may be too much to ask in the present inflamed state 
of European opinion: but the alternative—to push 
home the claims of territorial revision—-means a racial 

yar more terrible than those of 1848-49 and 1914-18 
in that part of Europe. 

The unilateral support given to Hungary against her 
four neighbours in the matter of revision—on the one 
hand by Mussolini and on the other by foreign newspaper 
magnates who have never themselves visited the countries 
concerned—has only served te stiffen opinion in the Suc- 
cession States, and to postpone all hope of a détente 
between them and Hungary. That this was exactly 
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what Mussolini desired ought to have been obvious 
from the first to the meanest intelligence. There are many 
far-sighted men in all five Danubian States who realise 
that co-operation between them is an_ indispensable 
preliminary to the return of prosperity and “ normalcy ” : 
its achievement, even if at first strictly confined to the 
economic field, would also have immediate and beneficial 
political effects. But the idea of a Danubian bloc was 
unwelcome to the Italian Dictator, who set himself only 
too successfully to drive a wedge between the two 
“vanquished ” and the three “ victor” States and to 
attract the former within his own sphere. 

To this end the endorsement of Hungarian “ re- 
visionism ” was a perfect weapon: and the indignation 
of the Succession States was all the greater because 
there is just one exeeption to the assertion already made, 
that “ clean-cut ” ethnographic frontiers are impossible ; 
and that exception is on Italy’s north-eastern frontier, 
which was drawn on purely strategic lines, and where 
about 200,000 Germans and 400,000 Jugoslavs could be 
reunited with their kinsmen without bringing any Italians 
with them. Moreover, there is no minority in all South- 
Eastern Europe whose lack of elementary _ political 
rights is greater than that of the Germans and Jugoslavs 
annexed by Italy; for she has not merely broken the 
pledges publicly given to them in 1919 by her King, 
her Parliament and her generals, but has deprived them 
of all the schools and cultural institutions which they so 
liberally enjoyed under the old Austria. 

These are only a few of the considerations which prove 
that those who dream of governing Europe by a Council 
of four Great Powers are living in a fool’s paradise. 
For not merely do they overlook the fact that the four are 
hopelessly disunited among themselves, and that in 
Russia there is a fifth Great Power, whom they may 


ee 
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dislike or distrust, but can only ignore at their peril 
but also that the Little and Balkan Entente today forms 


a unit sufficiently strong and coherent to prevent its 
exclusion from any attempt to settle the fate of Europe 

Among the six States Czechoslovakia occupies ah 
altogether unique position, for she is the only country 
Kast of the Rhine which has preserved free democratic 
institutions and is living an almost normal political anq 
economic life. It is for this very reason that she hag 
been signalled out as the object of violent attacks and 
represented as a base, both political and strategic, for the 
introduction of Bolshevism into Central Europe. Nothing 
could be more grotesquely untrue, and it was a fortunate 
accident that one of Herr Hitler’s Gauleiter made 
speech accusing Czechoslovakia of erecting Russian 
aerodromes on her territory, at the very moment when 
the President was showing King Carol (whom no one 
will accuse of Bolshevism) the military resources of 
the allied Republic. The fact that Czechoslovakia 
almost alone is able to tolerate the presence of Communist 
deputies in her Parliament, is a sign of strength, ‘not 
of weakness; and anyone who knows her political 
structure at first hand and is able to compare it with that 
of any of her neighbours, knows also that there is no 
State in central Europe more immune from Bolshevik 
propaganda, and at the same time better informed as 
to Russia’s slow but steady evolution towards sanity, 
and her essential need of peace if the great experiment 
now in progress is to be completed. 

The linked Entente as a unit is definitely not hostile 
to Germany, and some of its members favour closer 
commercial relations with the Reich ; but it stands irre- 
voeably for the status quo, and will never willingly revert 
to a situation in Europe in which one of the Great Powers 
can assert political or economic hegemony, 


MR. WELLS’ SOMBRE WORLD 


By MICHAEL ROBERTS 


SUPPOSE that by this time several millions of my 

fellow-citizens have seen and reflected on Mr. Wells’ 
film, The Shape of Things to Come. It shows the destrue- 
tion of our industrial organisation by a world war, 
and it goes on to show that if we lose our electric light 
and wireless and aeroplanes we shall regress to a life 
differing from that of the Middle Ages only in the lack 
of religion, art and scholarship. Somewhere, however, 
a group of engineers will get together and build bigger 
and faster acroplanes than any we know. They will 
shoot down the few aeroplanes which oppose them, and 
will conquer the whole world with no great loss of life. 
Then they will build a new state with more and more 
machines, and a higher material standard of living for 
everybody. They wil! devote all their energies to the 
service of progress, and finally, they will conquer outer 
space. A few reactionaries will resist, and will have to 
be put down. 

To a Christian, and to many who are not Christians, 
it must seem that The Shape of Things to Come 
inculcates an ideal which will make life poorer and nar- 
rower even in our own time. “ The World to Come ” 
has no music, no painting, no acts of kindness that we see. 
It will be a healthy world, free from indigestion and the 
common cold, Children will still have dolls to play with, 
and will talk civilly to their great-grandfathers. But the 
highest ideal which Passworthy and Cabal can state at 
the end of the film is the desire to travel greater and 
greater distances. The only quality which they can 


imagine as giving value and intensity to human life is 
risk and adventure in the service of that ideal. 

For most people, belief in mechanical progress has 
already replaced any belief in spiritual values, 


Like all 


great heresies, this doctrine of progress is built on a 
partial truth. To diminish poverty, disease and violence 
is good. To advance mechanical science and to discover 
new sources of energy to replace those which we are using 
up, is also good, The desire for material progress becomes 
dangerous only when it is deified and made to replace all 
other values. I went to Mr. Wells’s film hoping to find 
that he had done something to enrich and dignify the 
popular conception, something to answer the criticism 
which had already been stated by Mr. Huxley in Brave 
New World, and Mr. Forster in that more concise and 
pointed story, The Machine Stops. I came away horrified 
to find that the notion of progress which this film is 
spreading and intensifying is no more profound, no more 
humane and gentle, than that of a mechanically-minded 
schoolboy. 

In his early writing Mr. Wells showed imagination as 
well as ingenuity. He could talk of a carthorse going 
down the road dealing out its feet like a pack of cards. 
A little later, his books showed an interest in the subtleties 
of some human personalities. Nothing of this appears 
in the film. Imagination is replaced by ingenuity. The 
development of science is shown by shots of pistons mov- 
ing, dynamos rotating, sheets of steel and glass and 
newer compositions being moulded. Nowhere is there a 
flash of insight like the picture of the carthorse, nowhere 
is there any sign of an understanding of the way in which 
human nature may be remoulded. True, there is a shot 
where a dying airman gives up his gas-mask to save @ 
child whose parents he may have killed. The airman 
faces a problem, but does not solve it. Ie simply dies, 
and the problem is never stated with tragic under- 
standing and detachment. It is not, for example, 
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recalled when the airmen of the world State find it neces- 
sary to do a bit of killing in the interests of their govern- 
ment. Killing 1s right on behalf of governments of which 
Mr. Wells approves, and wrong on behalf of other govern- 
ments, Every problem of morality, and every tragic 
situation, disappears, and only the technical problems 
of mechanical efficiency remain. 

In the carly novels of Mr. Wells, a grocer’s boy or a 
gnall shopkeeper would run away to London to escape 
the incompatibility between life as it was and life as he 
would have it. But the trouble comes from within, 
and we take it with us; and now that Mr. Wells has 
taken the human race for his hero, he is compelled to 
send humanity into space to escape from its own nature. 
What might have been a symbol of man’s spiritual 
aspiration is made a concrete unpoctic statement. When 
Passworthy and Cabal talk of conquering the depths of 
space, they mean precisely what they say: there is no 
petry in their idiom. The nostalgia of man, his sense 
of being a misfit in the universe, which in the past has 
driven him to the composition of tragedies and sym- 
phonies, and has made him see a profound significance 
in the Crucifixion, all this is to be narrowed down. Man’s 
aspirations are to become at once more precise and more 
limited, like those of the ant. 

But man is greater than the ant because he is ill- 
adapted and unhappy. He is distressed by the burden of 
his own intelligence, his own sensibility, his own moral 
sense. Of these, Mr. Wells sees only the first, and he solves 
the problem of man’s unhappiness by finding fit employ- 
ment for his intelligence in the passionate development of 
physics and ‘chemistry. If man suffers from thoughts 
that lie too deep for tears, the remedy, says Mr. Wells, 
is to go to Japan in six hours, or to circumnavigate the 
moon, or, if that fails, to sail beyond the boundary of 
the Milky Way. 

To some extent he is right. People can be taught to 
disregard painting, poetry and music. They can be 
blinded to the subtleties of human relationships. They 
can do without religion—provided some one idea is deified 
and some one ideal made absolute. But would such 
people be better than the people we are now? Would 
they not in some sense be stunted, unadaptable creatures, 
atrophied in all their faculties except those which help 
them to move bits of wood and steel and glass ? 

Furthermore, because the ideal is based on a narrow 
conception of humanity, it is not likely to lead to attain- 
ment of its own limited objectives. Complete extraversion 
and unification are not only bad ideals; they are 
impossible too. The citizens of Mr. Wells’s new world still 
suffer from enthusiasms which give men the courage 
to die for an ideal themselves and to sacrifice others, 
friends or enemies, for that ideal. The ruler of his 
world-state is willing not only to risk the life of his 
daughter in the cause of interplanetary travel but 
also the lives of his fellow-creatures who oppose the 
venture. As long as the rebel who wishes to change the 
direction of education is not dangerous, he is allowed to 
speak. When his voice becomes a threat, he is humanely 
bombed. Mr. Wells may think that this is the only 
way, and he may be right. But in what way does it 
differ from any man’s dreams of infinite power for 
himself ? Where is the contribution to the problem of right 
government and mutual toleration ? The danger of such 
propaganda is that it will be mistaken for profound 
political thought, and that it will cause people to lead 
larrower, poorer lives, whilst at the same time heading 
lor political disaster through their own failure to under- 
Stand themselves and other people. 

Mr. Wells can see only two objections to his religion 
of progress. First, it demands a few living sacrifices. 
Second, it offers humanity no rest. Neither of these are 
the objections which a poet or a sculptor or a Christian 


oo 


would make. The fundamental objection to Mr. Wells’s 
god of progress is that it is too limited; it takes no 
cognisance of the human soul or the human mind, but 
only of mathematical ability and manual skill. Its idea 
of greatness is merely one of size, not one of quality. 
A journey to the moon, and not something like the 
composition of Beethoven’s A minor quartet, is treated 
as the greatest achievement possible to man. 

The possibilities of adventure which such a life offers 
to humanity are too limited in kind. In the world of the 
future, whatever may be tolerated, only one thing is 
encouraged—the worship of progress; and the sculptor 
is made to appear as an enemy of progress, not as a person 
giving new depth and value to the conception. Like 
Plato, Mr. Wells sees that the problem of government 
can only be finally overcome when the poet is eliminated, 
and man is reduced to the level of a machine to be 
governed, Unlike Plato, Mr. Wells is willing to pay the 
price. 


IS THE LAW AN ASS ?—AND 
IF SO WHY? 


By AMBROSE HOOPINGTON 


HOSE who pass criticism in acid and epigrammatie 
form are unlikely to formulate even to them- 
selves what they are criticising, so there may be no 
answer to the question how they think the law makes 
an ass of itself. But most often the feeling at the back 
of their minds is that the law is out of date and out of 
touch with real life. Such an impression is given by a 
cursory visit to a law court—at any rate the High 
Court—where the judge is dressed for the part and the 
witnesses are all on their best behaviour. As a result, 
the proceedings resemble a religious service rather than 
a public mecting. This however is no bad thing, for 
once the rather unreal atmosphere was abandoned, there 
is no knowing how soon the Court would go the way 
of Popular Front tribunals, with everyone smoking, 
spitting and talking at once. 

But though elaborate ceremonial (to be tolerable) 
must be ancient, an ancient form of procedure or an 
ancient Jaw is not always inefficient or absurd. The 
opposite view finds favour with the ignorant who will 
impatiently exclaim Fancy prosecuting the Com- 
munists”’ (or whoever they favour) “under an Act of 
1848, passed before Karl Marx was heard of.” Such 
criticism scarcely needs an answer. Obviously, laws 
passed a hundred years ago are more likely to be out 
of date than those passed last year—but, if they are 
not out of date, there is no point in altering them. There 
are few things more pernicious than the continual re-enact - 
ment of laws which are reasonably good as they stand. 
If the new law is in similar terms to the old, the question 
at once arises whether a slight alteration in wording 
implies some alteration in the law. If it is substantially 
different, there will be still greater confusion, for every- 
body affected by it, and not only the lawyers, has to 
adapt his business to the altered law. 

Such alterations may bring business to lawyers, but 
they do not favour them—most of all, of course, they 
dislike alteration of the rules of procedure. After all, 
it does not greatly matter what procedure a Court adopts 
Lawyers are not 

thus a marine 
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provided everyone knows what it is. 

unique in showing this conservatism : 
insurance policy is usually expressed in language which 
to the general reader would seem gibberish, but which 
has been so frequently considered by the Courts that 
there can be no dispute as to the rights of the parties 
to it. Obviously the same merit attaches to such laws 
as the criminal statutes of 1861, which have been con- 
Courts. Such certainty is only 
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possible when, asin England, the Courts are bound by 
previous decisions. The system of case law has been 
contemptuously described as “ guessing what Mr. Justice 
Smith will say from what Mr. Justice Jones said in a 
different case twenty years ago.” A moment’s thought 
will show that this is at least more satisfactory than 
guessing what Mr. Justice Smith would say if he 
was completely unfettered by authority and rather 
apt to show off his cleverness by differing from his 
predecessors. 

At the same time the preservation of ancient law can 
gotoofar. There does not seem to beany valid reason why 
the pre-Reformation statutes—there are only a couple 
of hundred pages of them—should not be repealed 
en bloc, translated into modern English and re-enacted, 
so far as they are required at all. It is exceedingly 
seldom that any of these early statutes, mostly in old 
French, are ever put into effect, but the occasions are 
generally important ones. There is something ridiculous 
yet shocking in the report of the Casement trial—the 
execution or acquittal of the prisoner depending on 
the grammatical construction of a statute passed in 
the reign of King Edward III. On the other hand, 
in the recent tithe litigation, the case of Swaffer v. 
Mulcahy provided an occasion for innocent merriment, for 
the legal argument turned on the words bestes ke gaignent 
sa terre, of which the only available translation seemed 
to be “beasts that gain their terre,” occurring in an 
ancient document, which according to some authorities 
was not a statute at all, but merely a statement of the 
law as it appeared to an intelligent writer of the period. 
This kind of legal argument must tend to bring the 
law into contempt. 

A great deal of unjustified criticism is directed against 
another feature of Court procedure, which is wrongly 
supposed to show lack of understanding of modern 
affairs. Continually judges are quoted in the news- 
papers as asking such questions as “What is Jazz?” 
Most newspaper readers imagine this to be a form of 
misplaced humour, but in truth it is nothing of the 
sort. Judges have toask these questions because, whatever 
may be their own experience, they cannot assume facts 
which do not form part of the world’s recognised know- 
ledge and have not been proved in evidence. As a 
matter of fact, many of the things of which judges 
show judicial ignorance may very well be unknown to 
them, for there is no obligation, legal or moral, on a 
judge to read the cheap papers in which many of the 
phrases or words in question have originated. The 
readers of such newspapers are amused by such head- 
lines as: Judge asks: What is a “ White Lady” ? 
Counsel explains: It is a cocktail. But then they 
are unfamiliar with the habits of judges. There is 
no reason why the judge who tries the case should not, 
like other elderly gentlemen, belong to a respectable 
club, where he can and does drink much better and 
purer spirit at a more reasonable price and under its 
proper name of gin, and neither he nor any other member 
need be concerned with the fancy names applied to 
curious mixtures by foreign waiters. 

But even where ignorance is affected, the reason is 
not that there is anything undignified in judges under- 
standing slang or knowing about goings-on in second-rate 
night clubs, which it would be wrong for them to visit. 
On the contrary, judges in criminal eases take a par- 
ticular pride in showing their knowledge of thieves’ 
language and explaining to a jury how one does an 
illegal operation, and other things of which they have 
no practical expericiye. But the difference is that 
these are things admitting of no doubt; whereas, if 
judges accepted all the statements which they at present 
query, it would mean people being condemned or having 
their cases decided against them on statements in news- 


a 


papers that are probably wrong. For example, the 
police solicitor would be able to say, ‘“ The defendant 
admitted that he had drunk three cocktails, and, as the 
Court knows, a cocktail is an extremely powerful alcoholic 
drink —’’— But, is it ? Most of us have been to cocktail 
parties at which the drinks were principally compounded 
of lemonade and water. And the only reason that 
cocktail-drinking sounds so wicked is that newspapers 
have thought fit to regale their readers with the Subject 
illustrated with the tragic fates of young women who 
left home and adopted the habit. 


Still more misleading are the statements made jp 
the papers about living individuals which it is tg 
be supposed that their readers accept. For example, 
if a judge were not allowed to ask ‘“ Who is Charlie 
Chaplin ?”’—or “Who is Greta Garbo? ”’—he would 
presumably have to accept without evidence the further 
statements that they are world-famous film-stars, that 
they are universally successful, that they have amassed 
immense fortunes, that they still command colossal 
salaries, and all the other statements which we read 
in newspaper paragraphs, but the truth of which is only 
known to their accountants or father-confessors. Of 
the “ notorious facts ” of which judges do take judicial 
notice, and accept without evidence, the one most 
frequently quoted in manuals of evidence is “ that the 
streets of London are crowded and dangerous.” There 
does not seem any present danger of this statement 
continuing to be accepted after it has ceased to be true, 


WHERE PEACE ONCE WAS 


By J. VIJAYA-TUNGA 


HAVE not seen the bees, but the honey is the best I 
have seen or tasted. The tiniest granules sticking 
together only for the touch of tongue to melt. Sunlit 
amber in colour. I have seen many bean rows, and 
there are rows and rows of cabbage and cauliflower and 
lettuce, radish, beet, onion, and parsley. Everything 
luxuriates under this sky. The darkish green of the riper 
‘abbages contrasting with the ash of the others; thena 
whole patch of cauliflowers, and along the borders of the 
gardens orange trees laden with the ochre fruit, and lemon 
trees with lemons nearly as big as oranges, only more oval, 
Then there are the serried rows of recently heaped up 
earth. Everything looks so alive, but where, you ask, 
are the industrious hands that cause these things to be? 
I have seen one man driving a plough, two others in 
another field digging up the earth, and on a third patch 
on the hillside a man loosening the soil around the olive 
trees. But there are miles and miles of cultivated fields 
and gardens. Do some kindly spirits come and work for 
these Catalunyan peasants during the night, leaving at 
break of day fields and gardens groomed and tended by 
magic hands ? 

When the Catalunyan works I have not found out. 
Nature seems to do most of his work for him. The 
surrounding hills are covered with pine and fir, cork-oak 
and almond. And of course heather everywhere. Just 
now the almonds are in blossom—white with a scarlet 
tint, a lovely sight when you climb one of the hilltops and 
look down upon them as if the landscape has been sprayed 
here and there with colour from some jet fram the sky 
direct. And all around there is the Spanish Mediter- 
ranean which, having once won the notoriety of the 
Costa Brava and frightened away the unadventurous, now 
lies gently licking the rocks with the laziest of movements 
imaginable. 


This is a fishing village. The boats are there on the 
beach and also in one or two coves. They are painted 
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in green and white and aquamarine, an aquamarine which 
seems to have been lured away and extracted from the 

very waters, SO well do the colours of the boats match 
the colour of the Sea. But there is nobody about the 
poats. There were just two fishermen fishing on the beach, 

Aman and a boy. The man in blue trousers and jersey 
with a beret : the boy in blue shorts rolled up above his 

knees and white shirt and beret. The boy caught nothing 

ll the time I was there. They didn’t seem anxious to. 
After a long while the man picked up a handful of sand 
and threw it into the water. Shortly afterwards there 
was a‘pull on his line, The rod was left stuck in the sand 
while he stood a yard or two off. Now he caught hold of 
it, not so enthusiastically it seemed to me, and walked 
backwards. A gleaming mackerel, known here as barat, 
rose out of the water and allowed itself to be pulled out on 
tothe sand. It lay there inert, not in the least protesting. 
In no hurry the man walked up to it and released the 
hook, and after holding it up for me to see put it in his 
basket. 

The Tossa men are fishers. But they finish their job 
by early morning so that by cight o’clock of a morning 
one sees nothing but a quiet beach with a small heap of 
fishing tackle perhaps and a net or two spread out and the 
boats. ‘The beach, the village, the cliffs and the hills 
lie there just breathing but by no means panting with 
exertion. There are a few men walking up and down 
the road, their hands in their trousers pockets. At the 
stream there are small groups of women washing their 
clothes on sloped trestles. One or two women who have 
finished their laundering go past balancing the trestles 
on their heads. On each trestle are the twists of clothes, 
a piece of soap and a pair of wooden shoes—s’clobs — 
which they put on while they stand in the water. 

But Tossa is not without its amenities and means of 
relaxation. There are several small stores, a number of 
butchers’ shops (one of the butchers being a woman of 
striking. if sombre, appearance who does both the butcher- 
ing and the selling all herself). ‘There too is a cinema for 
one day in the week and at the moment a fiesta in honour 
of the patron saint of the village. In the evenings there 
is the Casino to provide entertainment and refreshment. 
The fishermen in their working dresses and beret or cap 
on their heads, the beaux in flashy suits with side 
whiskers angled to a rapier thinness, the women, the old 
in plain dresses and the seforitas with considerable allure 
in dress and make-up betraying to the stranger no sign 
that they are humble fisher-folk, they all come to the 
Casino in the evening. 

The men drink red wine, and such good wine at fifty 
centinos a bottle, or beer; only the younger fellows 
showing off with cheap champagne ; the women just sit 
and talk neither smoking or drinking until the floor is 
cleared and the band strikes up. With the first strains 
of Catalunyan music, a mixture of bagpipe and Oriental 
flute, Manuel and Carlos and Simion and Edouard seek 
out their Rositas and Pepitas and Lolas and Marias 
and dance with zest, certainly with more zest than they 
do at the Moulin Rouge. After twelve o’clock each 
Manuel presents cach Rosita with some little gift bought 
for one and a half or two pesetas at the Casino itself—a 
velvet monkey jumping up a velvet palm on a piece of 
elastic or a coloured clay figure—and the tables and 
chairs are put back for supper and now it is the women’s 
turn to be treated. 

The floor is once more cleared and the dancing con- 
tinues until four or even five o’clock when the men must 
put out to sea in their boats to catch a few llovarro, bonito, 
orada, boja, sart, barat, llus, nero, sardine and anchovy. 
But during the day there is peace in Tossa which is deepened 
as evening falls and the beam of the lighthouse turns the 
velvet darkness to changing patches of silk, 
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MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By E. L. WOODWARD 
N the glare of major conflagrations, the burning 
of the Crystal Palace was not even a nine-days 
wonder. For 48 hours pictures of the ruins filled the news- 
papers ; then other pictures took their place. The Greeks 
would have seen more than one portent in this destruction, 
and I noticed that a good many people pointed to the 
Crystal Palace as the embodiment of the equation: 
“ Universal commerce =universal peace.” The Palace 
had also a domestic significance. It was in many ways 
the tutelary temple of the House of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha ; 
the chdteaux of the Loire, the buildings of Hampton 
Court, the Tower of London were not more characteristic 
of the genius of their royal patrons. 
Kizare r~ BaotAte xapat reve Suiduros otra" 
Ovkére hoiBos exer KadiBuy, ot pavrids Sddvnv. 
“Tell the king on earth has fallen the glorious dwelling. 
. . « In his hand the prophet laurel flowers no more.” 
So ran the last oracle to the Emperor Julian the Apo- 
state; so might a messenger recite the tale before the 
mausoleum at Frogmore. 

I looked with some interest at the newspaper com- 
ments on the Crystal Palace. I expected some one to 
say that the Palace was the best large-scale construction 
in London during the last hundred vears. I was not 
disappointed. The Crystal Palace had just passed out of 
the danger zone from which, in their turn, the Law 
Courts, the Imperial Institute. and Westminster Cathedral 
will emerge. About the time of the rehabilitation of 
the Imperial Institute, the Underground building in 
St. James’s will bow under the yoke. I can remember 
the time when no critic had a good word for the Pavilion 
at Brighton. 

There was no nonsense about the Crystal Palace, once 
vou admitted that it was absurd from start to finish. The 
towers were hard to justify on functional grounds; a 
glass-enclosed chimney stack must be a little bizarre. The 
main absurdity lay in the accident which determined the 
height of the building. Paxton designed it in nine days ; 
he did not know much about the requirements of an 
exhibition hall, but he knew a great deal about gigantic 
conservatories. His knowledge enabled him to solve the 
problem of including in an exhibition hall some large 
elm trees which, for reasons unconnected with the 
Exhibition, no one wanted to cut down. When Paxton’s 
giant conservatory was moved to Sydenham = Hill, 
the ghosts of these elm trees haunted his glass house, 
as the ghost of the stage coach has determined, apparently 
for all time, the gauge of English railways. 

As an exhibition hall, and not as a conservatory, the 
Crystal Palace had serious faults. If it had been moved 
to Kew, we might have planted the Earthly Paradise 
or the garden of Khubla Khan under the panes of glass, 
At Sydenham the thing has been useless. Its side lighting 
was wholly unsuited for pictures or sculpture ; its roof, 
without a sounding board, was equally unsuited for 
concerts. As a building for the display of museum 
pieces the vastness of the interior put everything except 
a railway train out of scale. The ideal home for an 
exhibition is not a Crystal Palace, but the Forbidden 
City in Pekin. If this splendid enclosure of pavilions 
were not in danger of falling into ruin, the Chinese 
would have the best museum in any continent. 

It would be an extravagance to attempt to rebuild 
the Crystal Palace ; far better to lend even half the money 
to the Chinese Government for the maintenance of the 
last enchantments of the ancient world in its greatest 
capital. As for Sydenham Hill, Mr. Meyerstein’s generous 
offer of £100,000 for the erection of a convalescent 
home to serve the London hospitals is a gesture which 
could not possibly be bettered. 
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Tne heyday of the Spanish Liberal movement was the time 
of General Primo de Rivera, a Spaniard said to me the other 
day. He wasa fervent republican and anti-clerical, a Left-Wing 
intellectual given exclusively to paradox in the Spanish fashion 
and typical of the class who were persecuted by the stout, 
simple General from Jerez. When the strong Government 
of Primo collapsed from its own incapacity to solve the 
problems of Spain, it was men similar to my friend who 
established the Republic. He had now just come from Spain 
horrified by the situation, and with a curious yearning for 
Franco. I recalled many years ago going to see another 
vacillating Liberal, the unfortunate Melquiades Alvarez, 
after he had ventured to criticise Primo at a public dinner. 
He was shivering in a travelling rug waiting to be arrested 
while he told with pride that he had made his speech in such 
guarded, euphemistic and even allegorical terms that no one 
would have been quite sure what he meant. He vacillated to 
the end and now the militia have shot him in the Carcel 
Modelo. The Spanish weakness for a general is perhaps inevit- 
able ; active and retired, there are, or were, some six or eight 
hundred of them. 

Of course, neither my friend nor Melquiades Alvarez must 
be taken as more than texts. No doubt the majority of 
Liberals in the Frente Popular are not like this. But one 
hears strange stories from Madrid. And I have been told of 
events in an important town in the north-west of Spain 
which seem to have a moral for both supporters and opponents 
of a United Front. This town is traditionally Left and voted 
solidly for the Frente Popular at the last elections ; but when 
the military movement started and the Governor distributed 
arms, the strong Liberal section of the Frente Popular were 
as uneasy as their equivalent in Madrid. The militia had no 
artillery and one or two shells from the insurgent guns, 
fired while most of the rank and file in the regiments were 
confined to barracks, making up their minds, soon decided 
the matter. The insurgents came in, tried and shot over a 
hundred prisoners; and before many days had passed a 
great number of the Liberal element in the Frente Popular 
had joined up with the Franco militia. After all, Franco’s 
was only a coup détat, they appeared to argue. Coups d’éiat 
traditionally succeed. It was breaking the rules of the Spanish 
political game as laid down in the nineteenth century to resist 
a general except with another general. It was revolution to 
resist him with the people. 

This betrayal is indicative of more than the instability 
of the moderate mind in a revolutionary situation, and its 
suicidal tendency. Behind the clear-cut issue between the 
essentially democratic and anti-democratic forces, Liberal 
Spain is dying or being transformed and adding to the 
extraordinary anomalies of the struggle. As for the despairing 
plea that General Franco means law and order, one has only 
to look at his following; what is there in common between 
ex-Liberals, Fascists, Monarchists, Regionalists, Carlists, 
Republican Conservatives, Army officers, Moors, conscripts ? 
In this very town the Civil Guard were rescuing prisoners from 
their Fascist allies who (the Guards knew) would beat up and 
torture any workmen they captured. The anarchy on the 
Right will destroy the Liberal work of two generations. Every- 
thing will fall into clerical hands because the other hands 
will be fighting each other and Spain will be back where 
it was in the middle of the last century, when the professors 
of Madrid University refused to submit to the clerical test 
and were dismissed. And as for social justice—well ! 

It becomes clear as the Spanish struggle drags on that 
the war has destroyed the old Liberal Spain as effectively as 
the 1931 revolution broke the Spain of the monarchy. I 
mean not only the moderate Left political parties are finished 
but that the day of the small groups of liberal-minded middle- 
class people who in local government, universities and other 
educational institutions have been struggling against the 
clericals and the most reactionary of all European reac- 
tionaries, is over, too. The Liberal period of power and 
freedom had been brief—a bare five years since the establish- 
ment of the Republic. The Liberals made their bourgeois 
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THE PASSING OF SPANISH LIBERALISM 


By V. S. PRITCHETT 


revolution, but there were not sufficient bourgeois to make 
it effective or lasting. Now they are anathema to General 
Franco’s strange circus of pagans and clericals whose Priests 
are armed and whose militia—at least in the north—weap 
huge religious medallions on their breasts, and to anarchists 
syndicalists, socialists and communists alike. Of oda 
Liberals stood by the Madrid Government when the civil 
war broke out; but until Madrid faced the facts and Largo 
Caballero took over, the control seems to have got out of 
the hands of the Government and into those of revolutionary 
committees who had, by all reports, a free hand. And jt 
was the dubious social democrats they were after as wel 
as the Fascists. Better—from a_ revolutionary point of 
view—the devil you know than the friend who paralyseg 
you by gazing at you more in sorrow than in anger ! 

It is the old story, No wonder we have been hearing 
stories of our Liberal friends, who had been persecuted for 
thirty years before they founded the Republic, now appearing 
in Anarchist Black Lists and trying by hook or by crook 
to leave the country, side by side with their ex-enemies, 
No wonder we find men who were gaoled by Primo de Rivera 
now half hoping for General Franco to win.  Panié makes 
poor politicians : they have not had time to get their breath 
back and see that their movement has died because it did 
not and perhaps could not successfully tackle the problem 
of social ‘justice, and that, nevertheless, their lot under 
General Franeo will be far worse than under an extreme 
Left dictatorship. It is true that these Liberals—and I 
speak of them as a type of mind, the only modern type of 
mind in Spain which approximates to that of those Europeans 
who still live in the few free countries, the mind which, 
ultimately, successful revolutionaries would have to put 
on—fear tyranny less than the anarchy they expect from 
an extreme Left-Wing victory. They do not love General 
Franco, they want order, The reports from Spain do not, 
however, indicate that General Franco is any more insured 
against anarchy than Largo Caballero; and Liberals in Spain 
are faced with the familiar dilemma of our times, Either 
they betray democracy by being liberal with reactionaries 
who believe in force; ov they pocket their Liberal principles 
and fight. Theirs is a tragie situation. 

The crux of the Liberal battle ever since the middle of last 
century has been liberty of conscience. In_ theory the 
victory was won in the Constitution of 1931, but the Spanish 
passion for the beautiful constitution is almost as_ strong 
as the Army’s for the coup d’élat; and after the Republic 
was founded, one still saw the same old fight against clericalism 
going on. The Liberals were not only trying to diminish 
illiteracy ; they were also attempting in higher education— 
and this was their characteristic effort and the scene of their 
most conspicuous success—to release the creativeness of 
the shackled Spanish mind and to make it modern. It 
must not be forgotten that Spanish reactionaries hate Western 
civilisation. All through Spanish polemical literature in 
the last generation one finds this controversy between 
Europeanism and Africanism. The work of Giner de los 
Rios, his disciples and successors, was directed first at getting 
freedom from clerical tests and then of building up from 
new foundations. One has only to glance at the works of the 
writers of the celebrated renaissance, the so-called ‘* genera- 
tion of °98,” to realise the intensity of this cultural effort; 
but travelling about the provinces of Spain, one also saw that 
people really imbued with this Liberal culture were few, that 
they lived in incredible isolation from the rest of the com- 
munity, and that politically, as between the reactionaries 
or propertied classes on the one hand and the picturesque 
but oppressed classes on the other, they had little importance. 
The Spanish middle class which might have followed this 
minority did not exist in sufliciently large numbers, and if 
any serious attempt to solve Spain’s social problems were 
made, it was obvious that the situation would quickly become 
revolutionary. Evolution was damned from the start. The 
small middle class was not solving Spain’s problems ;_ it was 
succeeding cnly, in some measure, in solving its own. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


Waste. At the Westminster 


“Js there a deeper hurt?” solicitously asks the ruined 
politician's sister; and we realise suddenly how far, how 
very far, we have been all the evening from the contemporary 
theatre. The author, we are assured in the programme, 
rewrote his play 20 years after its completion in 1906; and 
it is presented, most infelicitously, in the costumes of today. 
But the dialogue betrays it. It is very good dialogue of its 
kind, pointed, pregnant, and slightly rhetorical ; it is perhaps, 
by Edwardian standards, naturalistic. But it is not the 
idiom of our age, so that where it is most distinguished it 
seems most stilted, and where it is emotional it too often 
seems just ‘ham.’ The characters are drawn firmly and 
with skill, but they emerge as an oddly unsophisticated lot 
—Edwardian impostors masquerading in an emasculated 
version of the modern world. It is probable that the play 
would have had twice its effect if the directors (one of whom 
was the author) had stuck to its period of origin and staged 
it in the trappings of an era when adults still talked of 
“ motor-cars,” when sisters (perhaps) really did ask brothers 
if there was a deeper hurt, and when the disestablishment 
of the Church was a burning issue in political circles. 

Waste certainly deserves a better chance than it is given 
at the Westminster. It tells the story of Trebell, whose 
political career is blighted by an affair with a woman. She 
finds herself with child by him, tries abortion, and dies. 
Trebell, betrayed by the colleagues to whose cause he means 
so much, shoots himself. The play has many virtues, of 
which perhaps the most uncbtrusive but the most admirable 
is Mr. Granville-Barker’s firm refusal to sentimentalise the 
lady in the case, who is posthumously condemned—by her 
husband and her lover in each other's presence—as a wanton. 
Of its faults, the most serious is the presence of a fourth 
act which is almost entirely superfluous. 

The production is—considering the producers’ identity— 
surprisingly slipshod. Emotional crises are interrupted 
while one or other of the protagonists draws up a distant 
chair, and the third act (which is much the best) is played 
on a stage awkwardly divided—as by a tennis net-——by two 
irrelevant settees. Miss Catherine Lacey hints at fire behind 
the flashiness of the femme fatale, but Mr. Nicholas Hannen 
is all too inecombustible, and Trebell emerges as a wooden, 
undynamie martyr. Far the best performance came from Mr. 
Felix Aylmer as the Prime Minister; this actor’s sense of 
timing makes him the neatest and most delightful exponent 
of high comedy on the London stage. 


“O Mistress Mine.” By Ben Travers. At the St. James's 

Waste would bz an apt title for this play, too. A good theatre, 
an author expert in farce, a brilliant comedienne, a plot well 
spiced with both domestic and foreign topicality—and the 
result ? The result is almost exactly analogous to the hot 
bath which, tired and chilled, you approach with delicious 
anticipation : and which turns out to be lukewarm. Mlle. 
Printemps is a queen, smuggled out of Ardenburg where 
everything is far from as you like it during a revolution. 
Her deliverer (M. Pierre Fresnay) conceals her, with the 
minimum of resourcefulness, in England; and, when at 
last she is absolved of her constitutional responsibilities, wins 
her hand (a conquest comparable to the Italian occupation 
of Gore). The characters are out of stock, the plot has long 
been on the shelf; but there was plenty of scope at least 
for bedroom fireworks, and even these we were denied. 
Tentatively prurient, never witty, and not less perfunctory 
than pantomime couplets, Mr. Travers’ dialogue moves towards 
the third act curtain at a hack’s pace. A glimpse of Mlle. 
Printemps, who by some alchemy can make the cheapest 
joke an epigram whose substance is fortunately forgettable, 
is indeed enchantingly vouchsafed. But M. Fresnay, an actor 
of proved brilliance, fails, surprisingly, in a part which calls only 
for that genial competence which so many English players 
are almost too ready to purvey ; and, since it is the part on 
which the conduct of the plot entirely depends, his 
Weakness is fatal to whatever slender chances the play 
might have had. PETER FLEMING. 


By Harley Granville-Barker. 


The Cinema 


“Sabotage.” At the Tivoli——‘ The Tenth Man.” At 


the Regal 


I HAVE sometimes doubted Mr. Hitchcock's talent. As a 
director he has always known exactly the right place to put his 
camera (and there is only one right place in any scene), he has 
been pleasantly inventive with his sound, but as a producer 
and as a writer of his own scripts he has been appallingly 
careless: he has cared more for an ingenious melodramatic 
situation than for the construction and continuity of his 
story. In Sabotage for the first time he has really ** come off.” 


Sabotage is not, of course, Conrad’s Secret Agent. That dark 
drab passionate tale of Edwardian London could never find 
a place in the popular cinema, and only M. Jacques Feyder, 
I think, the director of Therése Raquin, could transfer its 
peculiar qualities—-of madness and despair in four-wheelers 
and backstreets—to the screen. But Mr. Hitchcock’s * varia- 
tions on a theme ” are on a different level from his deplorable 
adaptation of Mr. Maugham’s Ashenden. This melodrama is 
convincingly realistic, perhaps because Mr. Hitchcock has 
left the screen play to other hands. 

The story retains some of the ruthlessness of the original. 
Mr. Verloc, no longer an agent provocateur but a straight- 
forward destructive agent of a foreign power, keeps a tiny 
independent cinema in the East End, and the film opens with 
his secret return home one night during a sudden black-out. 
(Mr. Hitchcock has not overcome in these sequences the diffi- 
culty of lighting a black-out. How far a little candle throws 
its beams!) Mr. Verloec has succeeded in getting sand into 
the Battersea generators, but his employers are dissatisfied : 
he is told to lay a bomb in the cloakroom at Piccadilly Circus 
on Lord Mayor’s Day. Mr. Verloc’s friends fail him, he is 
himself closely watched by the police, and he has to entrust the 
bomb to his wife’s small brother, who, delayed by the proces- 
sion, is blown to fragments with a busload of people. Mrs. 
Verloc, after hearing the news, passes through the little cinema 
hall to her living room. A children’s matinée is in progress 
and Walt Disney’s Cock Robin is on the screen. She is pursued 
by the children’s laughter and the diminishing repetitions of 
the song, ‘‘ Who killed Cock Robin? Who killed Cock 
Robin?” This ingenious and pathetic twist is stamped as 
Mr. Hitchcock’s own, but unlike so many of his ideas in the 
past it is an integral part of the story: it leads on to the 
admirably directed scene when Mrs. Verloc, serving dinner to 
her husband, finds herself against her own will continually 
picking up the carving-knife —to serve the potatoes, to scoop 
up the cabbage, to kill Mr. Verloc. The happy ending, of 
course, has to be contrived: Mr. Verloc’s body is plausibly 
disposed of: a young detective is there to marry her: but this 
is all managed with the minimum of offence. 

Mr. Hitchcock has been helped by admirable dialogue, 
written by Mr. Ian Hay and Miss Helen Simpson, and a fine 
-ast, a cast with only two weak members. Mr. John Loder as 
the detective is unconvincing, and for Master Desmond 
Tester’s prep. school accent I feel an invincible distaste (it 
glares out at you, like a first-fifteen muffler, from every dis- 
guise). Mr. Oscar Homolka, a slow, kindly, desperate Mr. 
Verloc, and Miss Sylvia Sidney, as his innocent wife, raise the 
melodrama at times to the tragic level, and Mr. William Dew- 
hurst gives a superb performance as the Professor, a soapy old 
scoundrel who supports his shrewish daughter and her bastard 
child with a bird business, concocting his explosives in the one 
living room, among the child's dolls and the mother’s washing. 

Another English director, Mr. Brian Desmond Hurst, has 
upset prophecies this week with a well-directed film: The 
Tenth Man, the story’ of an English Kreuger written by Mr. 
Maugham. There was nothing in Mr. Hurst’s two previous 
films, Riders to the Sea and Ourselves Alone, to show him 
capable of these humorous and satirical political sequences, 
and the very fine melodramatic close. The credit is all Mr. 
Hurst’s, for the dialogue is stagy, and the principal actor, Mr. 
John Lodge, continues to suffer from a kind of lockjaw, an 
inability to move the tight muscles of his mouth, to do any- 
thing but glare with the dumbness and glossiness of an 
injured seal. GRAHAM GREENE, 
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French and Spanish 

Turee of the most important phases of French painting 
during the last 50 years are represented in exhibitions now 
running in London. Various aspects of Impressionism appear 
at the Adams Gallery where early works of Bonnard are on view; 
Fauvism, or rather a derivative form of Fauvism, dominates 
at Rosenberg’s with recent works by Marie Laurencin ; and 
Cubism has its turn at the Mayor Gallery with an exhibition 
of Juan Gris. 

It is always salutary to see early works by Bonnard, if only 
to be reminded that he was once a very good artist and not 
merely a dazzling colourist. The paintings in the exhibition 
at the Adams Gallery, all dating from before the War and 
mostly from before 1905, form a curious contrast to his more 
recent work. It seems as though Bonnard has on his own account 
worked through the whole process of Impressionist develop- 
ment a generation later than the creators of the movement. 
In the late °90’s he was at the stage which Degas reached in 
the °70’s in which natural objects are given freshness in their 
reproduction on the canvas by being seen in unexpected 
patterns, formed very largely by cutting off figures at the edge 
of the canvas in an apparently haphazard but actually highly 
calculated manner. In a painting like Figures (10) Bonnard 
does this with complete success, and in others he is able to 
shake off this affectation and paint a simple rendering of a 
simple theme, as in Portrait de Femme (30) or Intérieur (2). 
But, whatever the particular method which he adopts, these 
arly paintings all belong to what might be called the Humanist 
stage of Impressionism. In the years before the War, however, 
we tind Bonnard deserting this position. In general he devotes 
himself more exclusively to landscape, and concentrates 
particularly on producing effects of glowing colour, which are 
rich and exciting, but arbitrary and non-realistic. In Les 
-Andelys (11) the tendeney is already apparent, and it has 
come more and more to dominate Bonnard’s later style. 
When he paints human figures at all he treats them in exactly 
the same way and with just the same respect as curtains, 
chairs or walls, that is to say simply as objects which reflect 
light in an exciting way. When he paints like this he has reached 
the later dehumanised kind of Impressionism which Monet 
practised from about 1880 onwards. 

It may seem silly to class a delicate, frail and feminine 
painter like Marie Laurencin as a Fauve, and yet this deserip- 
tion can hardly be avoided, for this artist reached her highest 
point of importance in the period of Fauvism and in connexion 
with the other artists, particularly Matisse. who are grouped 
together under that term. And she has never advanced 
beyond that stage. In 1911 she was breaking new ground, 
working along the same lines as Matisse, but since then she has 
only developed in the skill which she shows in making charming, 
sweet and chic variations on a single charming, sweet and 
chic theme. That at any rate was my impression until I 
saw the paintings at Rosenberg’s, but I now find myself 
forced to admit that Marie Laurencin has made a certain 
advance in the last few years. Not that she has become a 
more serious artist, but she has produced a new kind of 
variation on her theme. Instead of being almost entirely flat 
her new paintings are modelled so as to give some sort of reality 
to the forms and some complexity to the figure grouping. 
The most recent of the paintings shown, Répétition (21) is, 
considered simply as a plaything in agreeable shapes and 
rococo colours, highly satisfactory. 

The exhibition of Juan Gris provides a complete contrast to 
that of Marie Laurencin. From prettiness and elegance 
we go to severity and calculation ; from gaiety to restraint in 
colour: from sensibility to intellect. For Gris was one of the 
few Cubists whose approach was aggressive rather than passive. 
He would never have been sidetracked, like Braque, into 
fiddling eternally at the adjustment of a grey to a grey-brown, 
nor, like Picasso. into the fantasies of Superrealism. The 
determination with which he put down on canvas precisely 
what he meant makes other Cubist paintings look a little 
tentative by comparison. He was not so inventive as Picasso 
nor so subtle as Braque, but he had a robustness, lacking 
in both of them, which might have saved him from excesses of 
soul-searching and brought him ultimately back to realism. 


ANTHONY BLUNT, 
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Opposition und Kritik 


[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 


Ats man dem Wiener Biirgermeister Karl Lueger, dem Vater 
des Osterreichischen Antisemitismus einmal seinen auffilligen 
Umgang mit Juden vorwarf, erwiderte er seinen Kritikern 
einfach: ‘* Wer ein Jude ist, das bestimme ich.” : 

Nicht nur Herr Hitler, auch sein getreuester Jiinger, der 
Herr Reichspropagandaminister Goebbels haben yon Lueger 
gelernt. Wer ein Kiinstler, wer em Kritiker ist, das bestimmt 
Goebbels. Da aber weder Kiinstler noch Kritiker freiwillig 
auf ihr Recht, eine Meinung zu haben, verzichten, so untersagt 
Hitlers Propagandist mit den Mitteln der Macht jede Kritik, 

Kritik in Deutschland ist verboten. 

Kritik ausserhalb Deutschlands ist Bolschewismus. 

Ks gibt verschiedene Formen der Ixritik. Man kann zum 
Beispiel politische Massnahmen_ kritisieren. Das _ ist in 
Deutschland seit vier Jahren fast unméglich. Keine Zeitung 
darf es wagen, irgend ein kritisches Wort gegen das Gottesgna- 
dentum der deutschen Fiihrer zu sagen. Bricht sich die Kritik 
dennoch Bahn, so wird sie in schweren Fiillen als * Landes- 
verrat”’ mit dem Beil, in leichteren Fiillen als ‘** Meckerei” mit 
Zuchthaus, WKonzentrationslager, Entlassung ete bestraft, 
Neben der Kritik an politischen, juristischen, wirtschaftlichen 
Massnahmen gab es aber auch bisher eine Kritik an kulturellen 
und kiinstlerischen Dingen. Hier gab es bisher so etwas wie 
ein Ventil, durch das sich die kochende Unzufriedenheit einen 
Ausweg verschaffte. Nun wird auch dieses Ventil amtlich 
vernagelt. Der Kessel soll explodieren. 

Also sprach Goebbels: ‘Da auch das Jahr 1936 keine 
befriedigende Besserung der Kunstkritik gebracht hat, 
untersage ich mit dem heutigen Tage endgiiltig dic Weiter 
fiihrung der Kunstkritik in der bisherigen Form.” 

Zur Begriindung des Verbotes der Kunstkritik, die ja nur 
ein Symbol der Kritik iiberhaupt ist--denn wo in Deutschland 
des letzten Jahrviertels gab oder gibt es so etwas wie Kunst ?— 
wird cin grosser Aufmarsch von Ankligern und Zeugen arran- 
giert. Herr Goebbels, ein Meister grosser Paraden, fordert 
Arm in Arm mit Herrn Ley, dem Fiihrer zur * Wraft durch 
Kreude,” und einem bisher unbekannten Ministerialrat Alfred 
Ingemar Berndt sein Jahrhundert in die Schranken. Dieser 
Herr Berndt fiihrt das Team aller grossen Deutschen von 
Lessing, Herder, Goethe, Sebiller, Wleist, Schlegel, Tieck, 
Brentano, Freytag, Ludwig, Fontane gegen die * Juden- 
jungen ~” Heine, Borne, Lindau, Blumenthal, Brahm, Harden, 
Kxerr, Jacobsohn, Hollinder, Speidel, Hanslick. Das Match, 
* Kiinstler gegen Kritiker,’ organisiert von den Herren 
Goebbels und Berndt, wird natiirlich von den Kiinstlern turm- 
hoch mit vielen Punkten gewonnen. ‘ Kin Sechlachten wars, 
nicht eine Schlacht zu nennen,” so hat es schon Schiller in der 
* Jungfrau von Orleans” vorahnend genannt. 

Aber, um nochmals Sehiller zu bemiihen, “* Ernst ist das 
Leben, heiter die Kunst.” Leider stimmt auch das nicht mehr. 
Denn die Kunst ist gar nicht mehr heiter. Sie hat sich ver- 
krochen und wartet auf besseres Wetter. Oder sie wanderte 
aus, um in der Emigration das Brot der Fremde mit ‘Tranen 
zu essen. Oder, um in der blumigen Sprache des Kiinstlers 
Goebbels zu reden : ** Die grossen Genies, die in aufwiihlenden 
Versen, Bildern und Ténen dieser Zeit ihr kiinstlerisches 
Gesicht aufpriigen, sind noch nicht da. Aber sie werden 
kommen, wenn ihre Stunde kommt.’ Und wenn sie wirklich 
kiimen, dann erwartete sie der Maulkorb des Herrn Goebbels 
oder das Schicksal der Dichter Th. Lessing und Miihsam oder 
die Ausbiirgerung, wie sie gegen alle grossen unabhiingigen 
Geister Deutschlands exekutiert wird. 

Es ist ein grosses Problem, das heute in Deutschland die 
gegenwiirtig noch herrschenden Machthaber — beschiiftigt. 
Was geschicht mit der Opposition ? Scheinbar stehen ja nur 
* zwei” Prozent gegen den Fiihrer. Aber Tatsache ist. dass 
jedes zweite Wort der Fiihrer sich mit der Opposition befasst. 
Kine Zeit lang tarnte sich diese Opposition in Form der 
Kritik. Selbst der Diimmste in Deutschland konnte der 
Kritiken feststellen, dass etwas faul im Staate sein miisse, der 
iiberhaupt keine einzige kiinstlerische positive Leistung hervor- 
bringen konnte. Ob der Diimmste dadurch weiter dumm 
bleibt, dass er keine KXritik mehr zu lesen bekomint. Oder 
ob er nicht vielleicht auf einmal selbst zu denken, sich seine 
eigene Iritik zu schaffen beginnen wird. 

Wer lebt, wird sehen. 


F. G. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


The C.P.R.E. 

The Council for the Preservation of Rural England has 
recently celebrated its tenth birthday. The King has become 
atron; and his patronage is the most highly cherished of 
the birthday presents. Opportunities for the beneficent 
york of the C.P.R.E. accumulate both in inspiring and pro- 
moting suitable legislation and in more patient and direct 
grvice in the resistance of particular threats. Such oppor- 
tunities increase much more rapidly than the funds of the 
Council; and a great effort is to be made to expand the 
number of associate members, who in return for a guinea a 
vear receive monthly accounts of the work of the Council— 
and very interesting and important these are. It is suggested 
that readers of The Spectator, who have given much evidence 
of their sympathetic interest, should help to enlarge this roll 
of associate members. The power of the Council depends 
yery largely on the number of its members ; and there is no 
comer of Britain that does not owe a good deal to the Council. 
The address of the C.P.R.IE. is Hobart Place, London, S.W. 


* % % co 


Leicester Pioneers 

The Council is establishing this week a Leicestershire branch, 
with the co-operation of the Lord Lieutenant (a keen horticul- 
turist) and the Mayor. Leicester, though in this regard a late 
starter, has been a pionecr in certain aspects of rural preserva- 
tion and regional planning. One of its citizens, Mr. Peach, 
did excellent work, not only locally, but with his travelling 
circus, With its store of persuasive photographs of the right 
and the wrong way to build and adveriise and the rest. The 
Leicestershire preservers proved one point of great importance. 
They demonstrated that you can combine the public ideal of 
free access With the specialist's ideal of sanctuary. In any con- 
siderable wood you may keep any remoter corner as sanctuary 
without risking disturbance of its serenity. You may, in 
short, do what has been done at the Whipsnade Zoo, where 
allmanner of shy birds and rare birds disregard the neighbour- 
hood of crowds and the personally conducted parties through 
the sanctuary itself. The Leicestershire branch deserves a 
wide membership and should do good service to the Council 
in general. In no county is the hunting community so eager 
for preservation, though perhaps it is the preservation of the 
“Oxer ’ that matters most to them, The county has recently 
sent out experts in hedge-laying to many other counties, 
especially Essex, 


* Bd x 


A London Bird 

Among the several birds that seem to have a natural bias 
towards towns is the great or spotted woodpecker. One of 
the species has been a regular visitor to a garden not far 
from Lord’s ericket ground; and others are reported elsewhere. 
One must not generalise from a few instances; but in this 
case one is supported by examples of other woodpeckers 
in other places. Nothing more astonished me in Toronto, 
for cxample, than the frequency of a woodpecker with very 
salient red, white and dark patches in the squares and other 
open spaces in the midst of that spacious city. In the yet 
lurger city of Montreal a green woodpecker was to be seen 
iny day on the slopes of the hill that gives the city its name. 
Our own green woodpecker is, I think, much shyer than the 
greater spotted. The lesser spotted again is one of the most 
cifficult of all birds—or so it seems to me—to catch a glimpse 
of. Unlike the good child, it is more often heard than seen, 
though it is one of the birds that falls victim to the window 
pane. 

* * * * 

Finchley Finches 

An ardent watcher of birds, who does most of his observa- 
tion in the garden of a Rectory in Finchley, has noticed, as 
others thereabouts have noticed, that the place is a great 
favourite with finches of several species. The greentinch 
nests there, and uses what building material is at hand. 
One egeless nest was discovered and a discussion arose as to 
its date; but the dispute was soon settled by the discovery 
of a piece of newspaper woven into the nest, for the bird 
had found that part of it which bears the date: the nest 
Was only a few days old. Will the students of the derivation 
of place names allow the conclusion that Finchley was called 


Finchley because it was always populous with finches? It 
is said that the surname Finch makes many appearances in 
the registers ! 

* * c x 


Healthy Owls 


The case for and against the little owl, to which some 
reference was made last week, has been judicially summed 
up by a final article in the Field. The two essential facts, 
at least in my opinion, are that it is a destroyer of beetles, 
voles and mice for most of the year—and in these respects 
useful to the farmer—but a bitter enemy of nesting birds 
when it has young to feed. It kills the sitting bird as well 
as the young, and has destroyed birds as far removed 
as the stormy petrel and nightingale. Some of the analysts 
regard it as the healthiest of all birds. It stores up against 
the hungry winter at least as much fat as, proportionately, 
the hibernating bears; and it is singularly free from 
maladies. Herein lies the danger. It would be welcome 
enough if it did not multiply beyond reason; and one of 
the dangers of excessive multiplication is that it drives off, 
and consumes the food of, that wholly beneficent native bird, 
the barn owl. 

* * * # 
The Frog’s Enemy 

A grim discovery was made the other day in a Bue‘xing- 
hamshire garden. The gardener probing a large hole in a 
willow tree found it full of parts of frogs which had served 
as a meal for some animal unknown. Had the frogs (which 
choose many strange places for hibernation) collected there 
for wintering and been discovered by an enemy, or had 
they been carried there? It is more than likely that a rat 
was the murderer, however the frogs got there. Hibernation 
is no more safe than migration as a device for avoiding winter 
dangers. Those animals that sleep completely, such a; bats 
and perhaps queen wasps, and those that are half awake 
like hive bees or are awakened by bouts of warmth, suffer 
Frogs are perhaps less successful 
A warm winter kills many 


from particular perils. 
than toads (which sleep longer). 


worker bees and a wet winter many a chrysalis. A con- 
tinuously cold winter is worst for birds. They cannot live 
on the fat that they accumulate against the winter. It is 


probably best for most insects, above all hive bees. 


a % ae 


A Neglected Tree 

A new part of the most expensive of all such publications, 
Curtis's Botanical Magazine, has just been published bv 
Quaritch for the Royal Horticultural Society, price 17s. 6d. 
The coloured illustrations are incomparable. The art of 
such reproductions in colour could hardly go further. The 
volume opens with a double-page illustration of a rare Catalpa. 
Its history and definition are of course chiefly of interest to 
specialists in botany; but perhaps it may help to draw 
attention to a tree that should be much more widely planted. 
The Catalpa—of which good specimens are to be seen in 
London—in Gray’s Inn:and Battersea Park for example— 
has been strongly recommended for coronation planting 
by the special committee. The flowers are lovely, the leaves 
are lovely, the stature is not too big; and a less superficial 
and obvious quality is the tree’s length of life. It grows, 
as was said in a previous suggestion about Coronation trees, 
at a very fair rate and is extremely hardy. 

* % % 8 


Birds in the Snow 

The coming of snow makes some very sudden changes 
in the needs of birds and in their behaviour. It always 
brings rooks close to my hous2; and they will hover and 
poise on the wing over a bird-table or scattered food, almost 
like a wind-hover hoping to stoop at a mouse. The birds 
that suffer most from a frosted or snow-covered ground 
are, in my experience, rooks, green plover, and redwing 
and long-tailed tits. Perhaps those skilful anatomists who 
have told us that the little owl, like the domestic hen, is 
particularly successful in covering his body with fat as winter 
approaches will tell us whether these victims of cold have 
less capacity than others for such storage. Presumably migrant 
birds are thinner in this respect that the permanent denizens 
of a tolerably northern clime. W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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LETTERS. TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief. as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 

length is that of one of our “ News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 

over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 
author, which wii be treated as confidential—kKd. Tur Specraror.| 


SIR CHARLES HOLMES 

[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.| 
Sirn,—May I be allowed to draw attention to one aspect of 
the work of one who, besides being a distinguished artist, 
was a great public servant? The daily Press, preoccupied 
with other matter, has done scant justice to Sir Charles 
Holmes’s services at the National Gallery. He succeeded 
to the directorship at the most anxious period of the War, 
accepting the post, against his inclination, out of a sense 
of duty. I do not propose to say more of his dispute with 
the trustees over the status of the director—since he has 
stated his case with a dignified reticence in his delightful 
autobiography—than that he left the position to his successors 
enhanced in prestige and executive power. 

When Holmes came to Trafalgar Square, the nation’s pictures 
were still hung in serried ranks after the manner that had 
persisted in the exhibition of paintings since the days of 
Teniers. So soon as the War was over, he set to work re- 
hanging the collection in accordance with modern ideas of 
spacing. This innovation may seem today an _ obvious 
and inevitable proceeding ; but it was only carried out by 
the pugnacious director in the face of obscurantist opposition. 
The next problem was to deal with the dull and patchy red 
lincrusta, which was now exposed in the mass to the public 
gaze. Money was not forthcoming for the redecoration 
of the walls, so Holmes with his own hands daubed them 
with coats of many colours, breaking up their surfaces with 
pointillism. In spite of some failures, which he readily 
admitted, this rough and ready process served its purpose 
admirably, in default of more expensive measures. The 
pictures were thrown up against a nondescript surface, which 
did not call attention to itself. It was only those who 
regarded the surface instead of the pictures who were dis- 
pleased. 

Having achieved something towards displaying the col- 
lection to better advantage, Holmes proceeded to deal with 
the pictures themselves and their frames. There was much 
shaking of heads when ‘ Bacchus and Ariadne’ was stripped 
of its coats of dirt and yellow varnish and the public was 
allowed to see the rich glory of Titian’s imagination—a 
precedent followed by the present director with such mag- 
nificent effect upon Velasquez’s ‘ Philip IV.’2 To him, also, 
are due the simple frames that replaced the inappropriately 
ornate plaster-and-gilt surrounds of many of the Flemish 
primitives. I will not reveal the harrowing process through 
which the expensive new gilt went in order that it should 
have a less hard and conspicuous appearance. Such technical 
secrets must not be divulged ! 

Apart from these administrative matters, Holmes’s service 
to the nation included the addition by purchase or by arrange- 
ment with donors of a magnificent series of pictures, beginning 
with Rembrandt’s ‘ Philosopher’ and ending—for he nego- 
tiated its acquisition, although he had left the Gallery when 
it was received—with Titian’s ‘ Cornaro Family. To him 
are due the true representation of Greco by the ‘Agony in 
the Garden,’ which was regarded by a large section of the 
public as an outrage upon religion and good taste, and the 
representation at all of Breughel, whose ‘ Adoration. of the 
Magi’ was thought hardly less blasphemous. Besides these 
and less contentious acquisitions, Holmes’s connoisseurship 
was responsible for filling gaps in the Gallery’s representation 
of the lesser artists who throw light upon the achievements 
of their greater contemporaries. For Holmes rightly con- 
sidered that the Gallery has an historical as well as an artistic 
function. In this class may be placed the huge * Christ before 
Pilate’ by Honthorst, the ‘ Landscape’ by Seghers and the 
enchanting ‘ View of Delft’ by Fabritius, which may have 
been a sprat to catch the splendid * Portrait’ that com- 
memorates another connoisseur, Sir Claude Phillips. 

As if this were not sufficient service, Holmes brought his 
knowledge of printing and publishing to bear upon the 
publications issued by the Gallery, whose details of type 
and form were the subject of his enthusiasm and care. I can 


testify to the enormous trouble he took to see that the blocks 
for the Illustrated Guide should be as good as was economically 
possible. And all the while he somehow found time to work 
out his own compositions, solving problems of construction 
on the backs of envelopes, and to write those three volumes 
upon the pictures under his care, which show him a master 
of language and a sane, broad-minded critic. It is almost 
incredible that in the space of twelve years, two of which 
were to all intents blank, one man could by his efforts and 
often in the face of opposition so enormously have enriched 
the Gallery and made it the pleasant place it is. If his 
successors have made further advances in amenity, they 
had his solid foundations on which to build. 

If I may add a personal word or two, Sir Charles was the 
most vivid personality I have had the fortune to meet. His 
range of interest, outside painting in all its aspects from 
the chemical reactions of pigments to the application of art 
in industry, was enormous and covered boxing and literature, 
fishing and music. Patience, in the sense of suffering fools 
gladly, was not conspicuous among his virtues; but one 
fool can testify to having had his folly mitigated and his 
mind enormously enlarged by a brief period of service under 
him. His enthusiasm was ineseapably infectious and his 
conversation stimulating to the wits.—I am, Sir, &c., 

DyYNELEY Hussey, 

United University Club, Pall Mall East, S.W.1. 


WHERE BRITAIN STANDS 
[To the Editor of Tne Srecrator.]} 

Sir,—In the article entitled *‘ Where Britain Stands,” which 
appeared in your issue of November 27th, the writer allowed 
that a minority does exist which, as he put it, “ prefers that 
we should be a cypher in the affairs of Europe”; but are 
aloofness and impotence such identical things as he takes it 
for granted that they must of necessity be? Is the United 
States, for example, a cypher because normally she holds a 
watching brief? On the contrary, would not her inter- 
vention at any time be momentous just because of this ? 

Our interventions in European affairs of late years will 
form a sorry chapter in the decline of British prestige abroad, 
when the historian of the future comes to write it. The 
economic and disarmament conferences in which this country 
took the leading part were both complete failures. The 
decisive lead we gave at Geneva in the autumn of 1935 was 
followed in a few months by the virtual collapse of the League. 
The conference in London after Hitler had announced his 
intention of reoccupying and refortifying the Rhineland 
produced only the ridiculus mus that Britain and Italy should 
send a skeleton force to guard the Rhineland frontier. Finally, 
when the Spanish civil war broke out, instead of being content 
with announcing our strict neutrality and taking the steps 
we actually have done to ensure it, we must needs summon a 
conference on which were represented three at least of the 
great powers who were already active interventionists. 
Hence another ludicrous proposal to send observers to discover 
what everybody knows, that Majorca is full of Italians and 
Madrid of Russians, and that tanks, artillery and aeroplanes, 
which could not possibly in most cases have been of Spanish 
manufacture, are doing their deadly work. The committee 
has dallied long in the hope that the issue might resolve itself 
before a breakdown occurred. Now it looks like disappearing 
in a cloud of reeriminations and accusations of duplicity 
which will certainly in no way help to improve the prospects 
of international peace. 

It should not therefore be surprising if there are those at 
this time who would prefer to see our country showing its 
strength in quietness and confidence rather than demon- 
strating its weakness by futile conferences from which little 
fruit has so far been garnered. The idea of political c9- 
operation at the present time between * a democratic Britain 
and Franee, a Nazi Germany, a Fascist Italy, and a Com- 
munist Russia” is a mere will-o’-the-wisp. Accordingly, the 
less we interfere in European feuds which we have neither 
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om os i ™ the war to the knife between 
Fascism and Communism, neither ‘of which has any great 
following in our Own midst, the better will be our chance of 
effective intervention when some vital British interest is at 
stake, provided always that such intervention is backed up 
py something more tangible than conferences and speech- 
making. 

Public opinion changes rapidly in these days; those who 
put yesterday saw the necessity for rearming were only then 
, small minority ; now they are justified. So it will be with 
that minority today which is pleading for a saner direction 
of our foreign policy than has hitherto been in evidence. — 
Yours ‘faithfully, 

J. H. Suack~eron-BalLey. 
school House, Lancaster. 


THE TERRITORIAL ARMY 
[To the Editor of Tne Sercraror.} 

sin,—Sir Frederick Sykes’ impressive article emphasises the 

fact ‘that in the future the Regular Army will have to be 
mainly used for foreign garrisons and for a Field Force ; the 
burden of home defence will fall more and more upon the 
shoulders of the ‘Territorial Army. The time has come 
when we must choose between a strong Territorial Force 
and conscription. The Territorial Force was the creation of 

that great and much abused genius, Lord Haldane, It is a 
typically British institution, appealing to ‘the spirit of 
yoluntary patriotism. What can be done to bring it up to 
strength ? I have asked Territorial officers and men, and 
the following are the chief grievances : 

Bounty The bounty was reduced from £5 to 30s. This 
year it is £3 10s. I am told it will be restored next year, and 
this is essential. The cut was greatly resented. 

Arms, equipment, uniform.—¥ew recruits get really decent 
service dress, and this has a depressing effect upon young 
men who prize soldierly smartness. They do not like to be 
sen badly turned out, either by girl friends or regular 
soldiers. Instructors are handicapped by lack of modern 
equipment to demonstrate to the men and arouse their 
interest. Both officers and men think that they are being 
given stuff that the Regulars have discarded. As an officer 
said to me, “The enemy won’t let us down lightly on the 
grounds that we have never had a decent training.” They 
feel that to be sent into action insufficiently armed and 
equipped is really not quite good enough. ‘Training is based 
too much on the lines of the last war and too little on those 
of the next. Dummy tanks and machine-guns lend an air 
of unreality to tactical schemes. The Territorial Army asks 
for Brenn guns, trench-mortars, wireless, &c., on the same 
seale as the Regulars. 

Promotion.—Territorial officers cannot rise beyond the 
rank of licutenant-colonel. Why not? They commanded 
brigades and divisions in France in 1914-18 with distinction. 
There should be promotion, not of course on account of 
seniority, but for the really first-rate officer, as an incentive 
to work. Why should not the Territorial officer with leisure 
be encouraged and assisted to take the Staff College course ? 
Many University men with degrees in modern history would 
enjoy this and profit by it. 

Administration.—The officer chosen for higher command is 
not always of the right type. He has been brought up as a 
Regular soldier, with Regular soldier’s ideas. Very often it 
is the last year of his service, and he is chiefly looking forward 
to retirement. This means that he is not really keen on 
the work, and his attitude is resented. It is vital that the 
right type only should be chosen—oflicers who are adaptable 
and enthusiastic, good ‘* mixers,’ who have had contacts 
already with the Territorial Army as adjutants or brigade 
majors. 

Civil employers.—Employers as a whole discourage their 
men from joining. This is all wrong. Employers must give 
an actual preference to Territorials, and both Government 
and public opinion should bring pressure upon them. Business 
firms employing Territorials should have a distinguishing 
sign, and two camps a year should be held to enable everyone 
to get off without interfering with work. The Labour Party 
has stated in the House of Commons that it is not opposed 
to a moderate rearmament for self-defence. Yet in private 
Socialists put every obstacle in the way; young men are 


jeered at and discouraged, and those who join are looked 
down upon, and find difficulty in getting jobs. County 
schools actually refuse to sanction branches of the O.T.C, 
or to allow their premises to be used for drill-halls. Opposition 
is even raised to any form of gas-drill or precautions against 
air-raids. To make professions in public and to do every- 
thing possible to make them of none avail in private is funda- 
mentally dishonest.~-Yours faithfully, | H.G. RAWLINSON. 
East India United Service Club. 


THE NEXT WAR IN ENGLAND 

[To the Editor of Tue Spectraror.] 
Sir,-—-There are few subjects on which there appears 
to be a more lamentable confusion than that of the next war, 
2 confusion due largely to the fact that the public is being 
deliberately misled. The popular idea seems to be that the 
next war will be Armageddon indeed (the same label was 
applied in 1914-1918), a cataclysm combining all the hard- 
ships and terrors of the Great War with the new horrors of 
scientific warfare from the air, under the joint assault of which 
civilisation will go down in dust and rubble. The idea of great 
citizen armies enrolled by conscription, of an expeditionary 
force, trenches, mud, heavy artillery and barbed wire is still 
strong. Added to it is the fear of the unknown—of aerial bom- 
bardment, thermite, yperite, lewisite and all the other “ites ” 
that the imagination of the scaremonger can invent. For 
entirely opposite rexsons a steady campaign has been and still 
is being prosecuted to terrify the public. One side wishes to 
scare it out of war, the other to scare it into more adequate 
measures of defence. Pictures of the carnage and destruction 
resulting from an air raid in London have been painted 
equally in the interests of the League of Nations and as an 
argument for a bigger air force. The tragic result is that the 
public are becoming scared. Morale is being undermined, 
until, as one well-known scientist said, ‘* All an intelligent air- 
raiding party need do to London is to fit their machines with 
stentors blaring the dreaded word, ‘Gas!’ People will 
trample themselves to death in their hundreds in the tubes 
and other refuges!” This is an exaggeration with an un- 
comfortable ring of truth. One has only to recall the scenes 
of hysteria that accompanied air-raid warnings towards the 
close of the last War. 

If there is one certainty about the next European war it is 
that a decisive factor in it will be the morale of the civilian 
populations. Speed on land as well as in the air has so 
reduced distance that the area of operations will be cramped. 
Large armies will be handicaps, and the actual battles 
mere skirmishes between small highly-mobile and highly- 
specialised forces. The main struggle will centre in the 
steadiness with which the peoples engaged stand up to the 
threat, as well as to the facts of air bombardment. The last 
War was determined after four years by the collapse of the 
German home front, undermined by the psychological offensive 
of allied propaganda as well as by starvation. The next war 
is likely to be determined much more speedily by the collapse 
of the home front under the threat or the actuality of ruthless 
bombardment from the air. The home front will be the main 
line of resistance. Terror today is as potent a weapon as 
destruction and famine were formerly, and unfortunately it is 
one to which it appears Great Britain is particularly suscep- 
tible. The Continental countries are inured to invasions, 
uprisings, battles, and sudden death. Those of us who were 
in France can remember the unconcern of the French peasant 
at the advance of the German Armies, or when he was living 
in the sand-bagged remains of his farmhouse almost in the 
firing line. War was nothing new to such men, many of 
whom remembered 1870. On the other hand, until 1914 
England had gone unscathed for 250 years, although this was 
a period during which she was herself almost continuously at 
war in one part of the world or another. Her battles were 
fought by her small professional army, whose losses touched 
the British public hardly at all. During the Great War the 
British public itself got into uniform. Secondly, war was 
brought to the British Isles. It turned out to be a new and 
terrifying experience. Yet whereas the battle line was then 
in France, in the next war it may be in London, or even 
Birmingham or Manchester. It is an interesting state of 
affairs to look forward to, and more interesting still is it to 
conjecture what benefit our scaremongers hope to accrue 
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from their crying. There is nothing either edifying or useful 
in a frightened mob, always so much easicr to stampede than 
to steady. Discipline and courage will be needed in the day 
of trial, and these are neither universally inherent nor to be 
inculeated in a few hours.—-Yours faithfully, 
SIDNEY ROGERSON. 
43 Albert Hall Mansions, Kensington, S.W.7. 


THE PRESERVATION OF THE LAKE 
DISTRICT : THE IMMEDIATE ISSUE 


[To the Editor of Tux Specraror.| 

Sin,— All those who believe that the Beauty of Rural England 
is a most precious part of the great inheritance into which as 
Englishmen we have been privileged to enter will feel grateful 
to Professor Trevelyan for his article in The Spectator of 
November 20th. Especially weleome are his emphasis upon 
the need for the adoption by the State of a broad and generous 
policy of National Parks, his insistence upon the fact that the 
beauty of the typical English landscape is largely dependent 
on its hardwood trees, and his reminder that in the Lake 
District the farms are a part of the loveliness we must cherish 
and defend. 

But, in regard to the Lake District, Professor 'Trevelyan 
gravely underrates the danger which immediately threatens 
a most beautiful part of the very heart of that sacred land. 
Kskdale, Dunnerdale and the greater part of the Coniston 
Valley are still threatened with desecration in the interests of 
timber-production. We know from a letter published in The 
Times on October Ist that Professor Trevelyan interprets a 
sentence in the recent Report on Afforestation in the Lake 
District as excluding planting from the actual valleys of the 
Duddon and the Esk ; but I have studied the Report carefully, 
and ean find no justification for that optimistic view. Planting 
has already started near the upper stepping-stones in the 
Duddon Valley, and the frontispiece of the Report is a photo 
of Eskdale showing ** the planting area highest up the valley.” 
It is to be hoped that the Forestry Commissioners have noticed 
that one of the signatories of the Report interprets it as 
excluding planting from these two valleys ; and those of us 
who have felt obliged to oppose these afforestation projeets 
would regard the whole position as transformed if the Com- 

- missioners would declare that they accept this interpretation. 
But, until they do so, we are bound to believe that the very 
valleys for which the 12,000 petitioners specifically pleaded a 
vear ago are still in danger of horrible defilement at the hands 
of a Government Department. 


That the Forestry Commissioners are public-spirited men, 
most of whom give their services to the State without reward, 
is certain. That they have their difficulties is obvious. It is 
probable that some of the trouble is due to the semi-inde- 
pendent constitution of the Forestry Commission, which 
makes it possible for them to take action in matters vitally 
affecting other important interests without having first to 
face the criticism of expert agricultural, economic and aesthetic 
opinion. But it is hardly fair to put all the blame on the 
Government, as Professor Trevelyan seems to do. Govern- 
mental instructions must be considered as a whole: it is 
unjust to the Government to take one instruction in isolation 
from other instructions closely related to it. Now the Govern- 
ment has not only directed the Forestry Commissioners to 
create large forests within 15 miles of the Special Areas, of 
which West. Cumberland is‘one: it has also conferred powers 
of compulsory purchase upon the Commissioner for the 
Special Areas ; and the Commissioner has offered to put those 
powers at the service of the Forestry Commission. - But the 
Forestry Commissioners pave shown no signs of accepting 
this offer, though it would ‘enable them to obtain plenty of 
suitable land in West Cumberland outside the region which 


the Committee of the Council for the Preservation of Rural : 


Kngland considers should be exempt from afforestation. It 
is simply ridiculous for the Forestry Commissioners to maintain 
that the task set thém by Government compels them to 
desecrate Eskdale and Dunnerdale, if they do not employ the 
powers with which the Government. has armed them for the 
completion of that task. Of course, nobody likes compulsory 
purchase. But sometimes it is a necessary evil; and on the 
face of things there is more justification for the use of com- 
pulsory powers to get land for a national forest than for the 
creation of privately owned railways or canals. The Forestry 
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Commissioners will show themselves to be utterly out of touch 
with pubtic opinion if they act on the assumption that jt isa 
worse evil to compel a few unwilling landlords to sell at g fair 
price than to outrage the feelings not merely of the 12,999 
petitioners, but of the large and increasing public which they 
represent, by taking away from them-—without, of course, 
penny of compensation — the characteristic beauty of some of 
the loveliest valleys in the whole of England.—I am, gj; 
yours, &c., REGINALD LeNNanp, 
Wadham College, Oxford. 


UNIFORM SHOP-FRONTS 

[To the Editor of 'Tux Specrator.] 
Sir,—The writer of A Spectator’s Notebook in your issue 
of November 27th made some scathing comments on the 
architectural practiee of certain multiple firms and mentioned 
this company by name. The burden of his criticism was 
that these firms “ cultivate a resolute uniformity.” 

Since the facts, so far as this company is concerned, are 
entirely at variance with his statement, will you allow us 
to correct what is obviously a misapprehension on his part? 

Where there is the least merit in the architecture of a 
street in which we are to establish a branch, we take the 
utmost pains, before altering or reconstructing a property, 
to produce a scheme which will be closely in keeping with 
neighbouring buildings. At this moment, for instance, we 
are engaged on plans for rebuilding a property in Bath and 
are in communication with the Bath Preservation Society, 
to whom we have just sent coloured drawings showing our 
proposals for the elevations. At Bristol also we are going 
to a great deal of trouble and expense in order to preserve 
and embody in our new building certain remains of old 
Bristol Castle. These typical examples of fourteenth-century 
stonework are rather obscured at present, but when our 
rebuilding is completed they will be seen and appreciated 
more clearly by any members of the public who are interested, 

Instances could be multiplied in which we have been con- 
gratulated by civic authorities on our treatment of buildings, 
and we may perhaps quote, as an example of the tributes 
that have been paid to us, the concluding paragraph of an 
article published in the Surrey Times of October 10th last 
under the heading: ‘ Public Spirited Action. Preservation 
of Historic Building * : 

“Godalming people have reason to congratulate themselves 
that this interesting and valuable building is now in the possession 
of a company which has shown itself so ready to co-operate in 
the efforts which are being made all over the country to preserve 
the architectural glories of the past.” 

To give only a few examples, we would invite the writer 
of your Notebook to inspect our branches in any of the 
following towns: Cambridge, Canterbury, Cardiff, Chester, 
Chichester, Edinburgh, Farnham, Glasgow, Godalming, King- 
ston-on-Thames, Lincoln, Ludlow, Stratford-on-Avon, Wind- 
sor, York. We do not fear his verdict as to their architectural 
propriety.—-Yours faithfully, 

For Boots Pure Drug Company Ltd., 

Station Street, Nottingham. A, SUGDEN (Secretary). 

[Janus writes : * I did include Messrs. Boots’ establishments 
with those of two other multiple firms (in a note which could 
hardly be called scathing) suggesting that the firms in question 
might adapt their shops externally much more than they do 
to their varied surroundings in the different towns to which 
they extend. I fully accept this letter as answering much of 
mny criticism so far as Messrs. Boots are concerned.” | 


ATROCITIES IN SPAIN 

[To the Editor of Tux Specrator.] 
Sir,—In a letter in your issue of November 13th, Mr. Ernest 
Oldmeadow, ex-Editor of the Roman Catholic journal, The 
Tablet, professes to give an illustration of the unreliability of 
the statements of Protestants in regard to persecutions in 
Spain. He refers to a correspondence between Father Miley 
and myself which took place in The Scotsman in 1931 relative 
to the alleged attempt, on the part of a priest, to burn a 
colporteur alive in a charcoal burner’s oven. Mr. Oldmeadow 
maintains that this charge was entirely unproved, and thus 
leads your readers to believe that the correspondence with 

Father Miley ended on this note of uncertainty. 
May I state that this is entirely erroneous ? The corre- 
spondence ended through the emergence of an even more 
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recent illustration of priestly fanaticism. On January 22nd, 
1931, there appeared in The Scotsman a telegram from Madrid 

inting out that “in a village inn, near Almagro, the local 
riest rang the church bell and summoned all the villagers to 
ut a number of Protestant evangelists to death, and to burn 
down the inn. The Mayor of the village arrived with the 
Civil Guards and prevented the crowd from dealing thus with 


the ‘ heretics.” ”” 

When even in face of this well-authenticated instance of 
fanaticism, Father Miley adopted an attitude of unbelief, 
there walked into my oflice a man who introduced himself as 
the person whom the priest had wished to burn. He told me 
the whole circumstances, which are as follows : 

“He and his friends were in the Inn when they were aroused by 
the clang of the bell and the appearance of the priest at the head of 
themob. The priest continued shouting ‘ Burn them!’ Burn them!’, 
and the mob collected fuel to set the Inn on fire. Just then, by 
gome strange turn of events, someone in the crowd shouted, ‘ Burn 
the priest instead.’ The priest took to his heels and fled, disappear- 
ing in the darkness. In this way the lives of the Protestants were 
saved.” 

Mr. Goyan, the missionary to whom I have referred, then 
published in The Scotsman of March 18th a tremendous 
exposure of what was going on. This letter used such ex- 
pressions as these : 

“ After years of residence in Spain I have yet to come across the 
Spaniard (except of the wealthy class), who has one good word for 
the Spanish ‘Curas.” They are despised and cordially disliked, 
although feared, a legacy probably of the terrible Inquisition days. 

I think every Spaniard with whom I have discussed the question 
of the life of the Curas has been unanimous in stating that over 
9) per cent. are immoral and drink to excess. This may be an 
exaggeration. I trust so,’ but this’ information has ‘been obtained 
from Roman Catholics as well as Protestant Spaniards, 

I know another Cura who has seven or eight children. 
cdergy in Spain is a weird mockery. 

From all that I know, the Curas of Spain almost without exception 
are bitterly opposed to Protestantism, especially among their own 
people, and are rabidly fanatical against the Bible or any religious 
books in any shape or form. 

The Spanish Curas are certainly strong upholders of Law and 
Government. They know full well that with Republicanism their 
despotic reign would cease. 

I know intimately a Spaniard who has been imprisoned over forty 
times at the instigation of the priest for selling bibles. 

It seems to me that Roman Catholicism lies like a blight on the 
fair country of Spain, and that its self-indulgent Curas, like somo 
ghastly parasites, fatten on the misery and superstition of the 
simple, kind-hearted, and otherwise intelligent, people of Spain.” 

It was this letter exposing what was taking place which 
really brought the correspondence to a speedy close. Before a 
month had passed the Revolution had taken place, and the 
Republican Government had come into power. 

While on this topic of the reason why the Roman Catholic 
priests are so hated, I might call attention to the fact that in 
this December issue of Echoes of Service, the Journal of the 
Christian Brethren, page 313, the following is stated : 

“News from Spain is still very serious. At one place under 
Insurgent rule the Believers were called and told that if they gathered 
again they would be immediately imprisoned ; few imprisoned ever 
come out. alive. Hundreds have been shot for their political views 
after torture only equalled by the Inquisition. Among the victims 
have been sons of the British and Foreign Bible Society Manager 
in Madrid, and of another Believer. Children in Day Schools are 
compelled to- sit under Roman Catholic instruction day by day, 
and some are forced.to attend slass. Sehor Palomeque, the Spanish 
Evangelist, was imprisoned for five days with his wife and then 
expelled from all territory under the Government of Burgos, and 
threatened with death should they return. He wrote from Tangier 
telling of Pastors, and the wife of one, being shot. A number of 
Christians have been murdered by the rebels in the territory oceupied 
by them, and no secret was made of their intentions should they get 
the upper hand.” 

From every agent of the National Bible Society of Scotland 
in Spain similar reports have arrived stating that it has been 
publicly announced by the leaders of the Insurgents that in 
the event of their obtaining the victory they will make a clean 
sweep of Protestants off the map of Spain and: restore Jesuit 
tule, 

In light of these cireumstances, can it be wondered that 
all the Evangelical forces in Spain are praying today for the 
victory of the Government, seeing that in spite of its defi- 
ciencies the Government stands for a Republic of liberty for 
all; whereas the victory of Franco’s men means the eradica- 
tion of Protestantism from Spain and the probable execution 
of all native Protestants ?—Faithfully yours, 

G. A. Frank Knicur 
National Bible Society of Scotland, (General Secretary). 
5 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 


A celibate 





[To the Editor of Tus Seecraror.] 

Sir,—After you published, on November 13th, a letter of 
mine under this heading, the postman brought me many 
anti-Popish tracts, together with earnest advice on the 
salvation of my soul; but no Protestant has joined in the 
pursuit of truth by sending me investigable particulars of 
the Church of England Newspaper’s dreadful statement that 
General Franco’s forces have shot or burned alive many 
Evangelical workers in Spain. 

As it was Dr. Inge who used your widely read pages to give 
more extensive currency to these charges, I have asked him 
to co-operate in clarifying them; but he returns the amazing 
answer that he has not “ associated’ himself with them. 
Meanwhile the Editor of the Church of England Newspaper 
flatly refuses to put me into communication with the con- 
tributor to his pages who declared that Catholic priests had 
** gathered to enjoy the spectacle of the murder of a Protestant 
pastor.” My letters to anti-Catholics in Seotland and in 
Ireland (where these awful tales were told to the United 
Synod, in the Archbishop of Dublin’s presence) have brought 
no answers, 

I am entitled to ask that the accusers shall now give precision 
to their accusations. As reproduced by Dr. Inge, they did 
not contain one name or one firm date. Moreover, thev 
abounded in such phrases as “ it is reported”. and ‘> report 
says.” Not in such terms does English justice alow. an 
indictment to secure a true bill. 

Only in one instance did the Church of England Newspaper 
give even an approximate date. This was the statement that 
“the pastor at Valladolid was, with his family, cast into 
prison in the first days of the occupation,” and that * the 
prison was deliberately fired and the inmates burned to 
death.” This fearful story I am able to refute completely. 
The only Protestant pastor in Valladolid is an Englishman, 
Mr. Fred Gray. As he is a widower whose wife never bore 
him children, General Franco could not have inearcerated 
and incinerated him “ with his family.” Mr. Gray is still 
alive ; and his Protestant chapel is open. He has not been 
arrested or molested. No prison in Valladolid has been 
burned. 

I think your readers will agree with me that the prosecution 
is hereby placed on its defence and must either substantiate 
its odious charges or make an adequate apology for them.— 
Yours faithfully, ERNEST OLDMEADOW. 

62 Dean Street, London, W.1. 

[We have also received a letter from Col. P. W. O°’Gorman, 
8, St. John’s Road, Harrow, enclosing a copy of a signed 
statement from the Rev. Edwin Henson, President of the 
English College, Valladolid, confirming in every particular 
the statements in Mr. Oldmeadow’s letter.—Epb. The Spectator. | 
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Abyssinia 


- ‘ ° ¢ y PoP ey 


Tue Abyssinian War already seems ancient history to most 
of us, and yet it is only twelve months, almost to a day, 
since the first contingent of the British Red Cross Society 
crossed the frontier and started on its little known campaign 
of mercy. It had the support of many in this country, 
so many that their subscriptions totalled more than £60,000, 
and to these Mr. Macfie’s Ethiopian Diary will tell a story 
of most absorbing interest. Nor to them only, for this 
short and supremely modest little book records a very brave 
adventure and at times surpasses in excitement anything 
written about Abyssinia by professional exploiters of sensa- 
tion. The story of the bombing of the. Red Cross camp 
on the Ashangi plain is full of unconscious heroism. When 
the first bombs fell, Dr. Macfie was anaesthetising a patient 
and his leader, John Melly, had just made the first incision 
for an abdominal operation. The second bomb fell within 
a few feet of the tent. “I remained hesitating,’ writes 
Dr. Macfie, ‘‘ wondering what I should do. I was far from 
clear in my own mind about it. My patient was rather 
deeply under the anaesthetic, and I wanted to be sure he 
was all right. I drew the blanket up over him, and turned 
his head on one side.” Simple words, but surely ones which 
make the heart beat a little more quickly as one pictures 
that open plain, the little defenceless gauze-screened tent, 
the swooping plane, and shattering detonations. ** I wanted 
to be sure that my patient was all right.” 

Few people know what these men went through, pushing 
their lorries through mud at an altitude where any effort 
leaves one gasping; uncertain of supplies, with brigands 
around them and a ubiquitous fce droning menace in the 
air through all the daylight hours. And at night, operations 
lasting sometimes almost into the early hours. Through 
the story, which is in the main a personal one, the figure of 
the C.O., that beloved laughing Cavalier, comes and goes until 
at last we leave him at peace beneath the aromatic eucalyptus 
trees, unconquered in a conquered land. Truly, as every 
line of Dr. Macfie’s story breathes, “‘ a man greatly beloved.” 

Dr. Macfie embarked on his adventure because, as he 
says, he was deeply shocked by the Italian ultimatum. I 
doubt if Mr, Steer would admit to being shocked by anything, 
and it was in search of professional adventure that he took 
service in Abyssinia under the aegis of The Times. Yet 
the quality of the exceedingly fine piece of semi-historical, 
semi-personal narrative which he presents in Caesar in 
Abyssinia is derived from the obvious fact that he not only 
observed shrewdly and recorded his observations with a 
skilled and vivid pen but also felt deeply. A vein of rather 
bitter flippancy outcrops 0¢ vasionally throughout his book, 
but one feels that it is a reaction of youth to a keen resent- 
ment against injustice and an out-of-joint world. He gives 
by far the best history of the campaign which has yet 
appeared and the inclusiori 6f a chapter by Colonel Konovaloff, 
describing the Kmperor’s last battles and retreat to Addis 
Ababa, supplies for the first time details, from the Abyssinian 
side, of the decisive and most heartrending episode of the 
war. Mr. Steer seems to have travelled more than most of 
his colleagues and certainly to have got nearer to a com- 
prehension of the Ethiopian mentality than any of them, 





An Ethiopian Diary. By J. W. S. Macfie. (University Press 
of Liverpool. 5s.)———Caesar in Abyssinia. By G. L. Steer. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 12s. 6d.)——-Crazy Campaign. 
By Mortimer Durand. (Routledge. 12s. 6d.)———The- First 
of the League Wars. By Major-Gen, J. ¥.-C-Fuller. (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode. 10s, 6d.) . 


— 


By LAWRENCE ATHILL 


possibly because he had taken the trouble to learn some. 
thing of the language of the country. To the Abyssinian 
there were two forms of fighting, the traditional grouping: 
of masses round the great feudal chiefs, and “ shiftanet,” 
which, being translated, is brigandage. The guerilla warfare, 
which the Emperor never tired of preaching, was “ shiftanet,” 
a cut-and-run game on the mountain side ‘and no ploy for 
the “ tilliq sau,” the great man. It was, I think, Kassa, the 
first cavalry leader of the Emperor’s army, who complained 
that he was too old and too tired to turn “ shifta.’ No 
doubt behind his reluctance was the knowledge that his 
men, once released from traditional forms and control, would 
soon escape his power of direction. We have in our own 
military history a parallel in the horror expressed by the 
Duke of Cambridge when Lord Wolseley first started exer- 
cising the cavalry at Aldershot in night manoeuvres. ‘ Good 
God!” said the Duke, * discipline will go to the dogs.” We 
see from Mr. Steer’s story how, when the Abyssinian armies 
were forced by the threat of air-attack to scatter and move 
only by night, their discipline—-for the fighting man of 
Abyssinia has a discipline peculiar to himself—did go to the 
dogs. Through the history of the book there runs the 
lighter thread of Mr. Steer’s own adventures, one of which, 
his marriage almost on the field of battle, must be unique 
in the annals of war-correspondenceship. Interest in Abys- 
sinian things may have flagged, but I do not think that 
anyone, even the most war-weary, who takes up Caesar in 
Abyssinia, will experience 2 dull moment until he has read 
it to the last syllable. 

‘In some respects Mr. Mortimer Durand’s Crazy Campaign 


is complementary to Caesar in Abyssinia, for it tells the story - 


of the earlier part of the war from the Italian standpoint. 
Mr. Durand was not in Abyssinia for so long as Mr. Steer, 
nor did he succeed in getting into such close touch with 
events and personalities. However, he tells his story well 
and gives a graphic picture of life behind the Italian front. 
I suppose the black and white sex question is an important 
one and merits attention, but I cannot help feeling that the 
reader might well have been spared some of the more intimate 
and nauseating details to which he is treated. 

For a most illuminating review of the Italian Army in the 
field and a very penetrating analysis of its components, all 
who are interested not only in the recent war but in the future 
ones which he promises them—unless the League of Nations 
be scrapped—should turn to General Fuller and The 
First of the League Wars. General Fuller's reputation is so 
well established that it is perhaps superfluous to say that his 
book is both brainy and combative. It should not really 
be discussed under the heading of * Abyssinia,” for the Lulk 
of it deals with far wider issues, no less than the origin and 
character of war. Most people in this country have come 
to look on war as a disease and a diagnosis of it is liable to 
be skimmed quickly in hopes that at the end a cure will be 
prescribed. But here General Fuller disappoints. Our 
troubles, he says, can be put down to the sex hormones of 1919. 
War is inherent in human nature, but it can be transformed 
from an expression of brutality to one of spirituality. One 
gathers that Fascism does this trick, and one hopes that 
Doctor Macfie, on the Ashangi Plain, recognised the voice of 
spirituality when he heard the kombs bursting. ** The Threefold 
State must expand,” writes Genera! Fuller in his conc'usion, 
“until, ‘Out of the ‘lampless, caves, of . unimagined being ’- 

emerges that Wondér which today is but a voice among the 


_.wWinds,” The General's wind is apparent, but his voice obscure, 
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THE DESERT 
FATHERS 


with an Introduction by 
HELEN W. {DDELL 7/6 


also_by Helen Waddell 
BEASTS AND SAINTS 


woodcuts) 5/- 


Translations, 


(with Gibbings 
PETER ABELARD : a novel 7/6 
MANON LESCAUT 5/- 
THE WANDERING SCHOLARS 7/6 
MEDIAEVAL LATIN LYRICS 7/6 


THE PAINTED 
PRINCESS 


by MARTIN BOYD. With coloured 
illustrations by Jocelyn Crowe 3/6 
Teachers’ World: “This extremely 
original and amusing modern fairy story 
is beautifully produced and illustrated 
in colour. It should make a_ good 
school prize. or Christmas present for a 
young child.” 


(APRIMULGUS 


by WILLTAM FRYER HARVEY 
Illustrated by LEO DOWD 6/- 

Times Literary Supplement: “ Every 
grown-up who has to choose a book to 
read aloud to children will be well ad- 


vised to get Caprinulgus .. . a delight- 
ful book.” 


by WILLIAM FRYER HARVEY 
ill Photos and Drawings 8/6 

HAROLD NICOLSON (Daily Tele- 
graph): “Dr. Harvey paints a_ little 
water-colour of his own childhood. He 
has done his task admirably... . It is 
a most comforting book.” 


The Journal and Letters of 


STEPHEN 
MACKENNA 


Edited with a Memoir by 
i. R. DODDS 
Preface by Padraic Colum 18/- 


THE BIG MONEY 7, 

FORTY-SECOND PARALLEL 7/6 

NINETEEN NINETEEN 7 
EDWIN MUIR (Listener): “ Clearly 


the work of a writer of genuine talent, 
of great versatility, and of moral 
Passion. Mr, dos Passos is a remarkable 
writer. His glance is a first glance, but 
it takes in a great deal. Its focus is 
Perfectly clear; it blurs nothing.” 
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BOOKS FOR XMAS 





REPERUSALS & RE-COLLECTIONS 


by Logan Pearsall Smith 12/6 


by George Santayana 10/- 


by Vincent O'Sullivan 10/- 


by Havelock Ellis 12/6 


LITERATURE 


OBITER SCRIPTA 
ASPECTS OF WILDE 


FROM ROUSSEAU TO PROUST 





by Basil de Selincourt 7/6 
An eighteenth-ceniury 


Prefaces by Georgia and 
Sitwell 8/6 


An unpublished correspondence 14/- 


LETTERS 
ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK 
A Portrait in Letters Chosen and E dite d 


“DEAR MISS HEBER——” 
correspondence 
Edited by Francis: Bamford 
Sacheverell 


Letters to an Artist from 
VAN GOGH 
ELLEN TERRY and SHAW 2//- 


DICKENS’ LETTERS 
to His Wife 10/- 





LOUIS XVI AND 
MARIE ANTOINETTE 
Before the Revolution 
by ‘Nesta H. Il ebster 18/- 


MARRIED TO MERCURY 
A Study of Lord Bolingbroke 
and His Wives 


by AL. R, Hopkinson 12/6 
ANNE OF ENGLAND 
by AL. R. Hopkinson 12/6 
BLESSINGTON-D’ORSAY 
by Michael Sadleir G/- 
BULWER AND HIS WIFE 
by Michael Sadleir 9, - 








ASK FOR OUR LISTS 
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ART 


and Archaeology 
VOLLARD’S REMINISCENCES 
Illustrated 1a/- 
SELF AND PARTNERS 
Reminiscences of c. y 2 Hlolmes 
Illustrated 18/- 


MONT ST. MICHEL and CHARTRES 


by Henry Adams — Illustrated 12/6 


CONSTABLE 


JOHN METCALFE 


FOSTER-GIRL 8, 


Times Literary Supplement: “ “ None 
of the characters is a type; each is a 
queer, unusuz al but convincing creation. 
But it is in the evocation of atmos- 
pheres of horror and sordidness that he 
shows his greatest skill.” 


PAUL HORGAN 


LINGERING WALLS 
lVith Peter. Hurd Lithographs 7/6 


John o’ Londen’s Weekly: “ Small, 
but concentrated, a jewel out of the 
furnace of thought. In form it is com- 
parable to The Bridge of. San Luts Rev, 
that little book which made world-wide 
fame. A haunting book, full of brood- 
ing thought and rich with imagination. 


and of course 


NO QUARTER GIVEN 8/6 


The Call of the African Wilderness 
by HUGO ADOLF BERNATZIK 
117 beautiful photographs 16/6 


NORMAN LEYS (Time and Tide) 
The text and photographs tell us far 
more, and far more truly, of the real 
Africa than a score of ordinary travel 
books,” 


VULGAR SOCIETY 


The Romantic Career of James Tissot 
(1836-1902) by JAMES LAVER 
30 beautiful collotype plates 10/6 


Observer: “Mr. Laver already has to 
his credit an admirable biographical 
study of Whistler. In this much shorter 
book he gracefully summarises the 
career and achievement of a lesser man, 
The book is most pleasantly written 
and proportionate in length to Tissot’s 


stature.” 


by ROBERT GRAVES 7/6 


Punch: “A highly entertaining story. 
It is light, continuously amusing, ab- 
sorbing as narrative, and throughout 
worthy of an intelligent reader: a 
combination of qualities rare enough to 
deserve notice.” 


THE GODS 
HAD WINGS 


by IV’. J. BROIVN ‘6 
IVoodcuts by . 
Scotsman: “This well-written, finely 
illustrated and produced little volume 
should prove very attractive to all 
readers interested in bird-life or in folke 
lore and mythology.” 


John Farlei igh 
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Mr. Huxley’s Essays 


The Olive Tree and Other Essays. By Aldous Huxley. (Chatto 
and Windus. 7s. 6d.) 

Mr. Huxiey has been the alarming young man for a long 
time, a sort of perpetual clever nephew who can be relied 
on to flutter the Iunch-party. Whatever will he say next ? 
How does he think of these things? He has been deplored 
once or twice, but feeling is in his favour: he is steadily read. 
He is at once the truly clever person and the stupid person’s 
idea of the clever person; he is expected to be relentless, 
to administer intellectual shocks. This attitude to Mr. 
Huxley, to which his early work may have given credit, has 
maintained, and strengthened, for about twenty years. 
Actually, he is now a® an age which in any other profession 
would be considered sober: he is well into middle age— 
or maturity. This is a statement which may be considered 
slighting in a country that dreads maturity for its artists, 
in which there is a deep and horrific gap between the bright 
young fellow and the good old bustard, in which the dream- 
child and the prodigy dominate literature. Shocks apart, 
the growing pressure, behind Mr. Huxley’s work, of. adult 
seriousness may give his public unforeseen offence : he threatens 
to break a pact by which the clever person is not permitted to 
be in earnest right through. Whereas, if you’ are moral, 
to be clever is superfluous, even unbecoming. Happily for 
this country—while she makes this distinetion—-she has 
few grown-up writers. fewer grown-up aesthetes ; Mr. Huxley 
is both. As a novelist, it is true, he still gives his readers pleasure 
by adolescent harshness, a dashing cynicism, the depiction of 
excruciating scenes and what are called “ unnecessary ” 
incidents——like the dog on the roof in Eyeless in Gaza, or the 
moron’s death in Those Barren Leaves. (Strictly, those two 
incidents are necessary ; they are the moral pivots of the two 
books.) Asa novelist, he still has a touch of the prodigy: 
in a great glare of intellectual hilarity his characters dangle 
rather too jerkily ; they are morality characters with horrified 
puppet-faces. His novels, however, have it over his best 
collections of essays in one important particular: they are 
continuous. And Mr. Huxley's continuity—the transitions 
he makes, the positions he abandons, the connexions he 
underlines—is very important. 

The Olive Tree is another collection of essays, written, 
with two exceptions, within the last few years. The piece 
(placed.last) that gives the book its pretty and concrete name 
is pure reflection, a running-on of the mind. The quickness 
and limpidity of its flow remind one that Aldous Huxley 
was labelled a writers’ writer—which meant, presumably, 
that he writes better than lay people are expected to under- 
stand. Few readers now are as dumb as the critics thought : 
we know technique when we see it. The vitality, aptness, 
structure and inherent beauty of Mr. Huxley’s style is plain 
to, more or less, anyone. He is occupied, now, with something 
beyond this—though real style, it is true, cannot be involun- 
tary. His analysis of T. H. Huxley's prose is instructive. 

The preface to the D. H. Lawrence letters reappears, and is 
given context-and fresh point by some of the-other essays. 
The juxtaposition, of subjects, in, this collection,- is telling ; 
they lend one another interest and gain collective importance. 
One would gladly have the links that form in one’s own mind 
tested by Mr. Huxley, and associations, however idle, explored. 
If he would write one long, embracing essay—those different 
sofas, for instance: Crebillon’s.and the sofa in the Spaxton 
billiard-room-chapel on which Brother Prince, the Beloved, 
redeemed the flesh. (Justifications is brilliant.) Exactly 
what divided D. H. Lawrence from Laurence -Oliphant of 
the Sympneumata? What would Crebillon have made. of 
Lady Chatterley? Again, there was Lawrence’s “ Art for my 
sake ” and there was poor B. R. Haydon’s piteous arrogance. : 
should one, in fact, like Lawrence, stand by one’s-genius if, 
like Haydon, one really has not got any ? We should like this 
gone into. 

Learning and frivolity polish all these essays, but there is 
something more. Writers and Readers and Words and Behaviour 
are as Overtly serious as parts of Eyeless in Gaza. The founda- 
tions of the ivory tower are shaken; there are no longer 
untouchable palaces for the mind. Intellect cannot withdraw ; 
it must go into the battle. Mr. Huxley is out to combat, 
with mathematical coldness, with chemical deadliness, the 
forees of unreason that he sees destroying us. Actually, 


“which he ‘appears to mean Lawrence as well as those whom 


“bourgeois novel . . . in so far as it contribuies to a greater 


[December 11, 1936 
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he can never write—can anyone ?—without emotion : };j 
statements are often given colour by horror. He sees a : 
hypnotised by abstractions, morbidly Passive, hen 
driven on to our fate. Morality, a morality of the mind, is 7 

. . + . ihe 
we have against ruin. So he writes : 

“In a fictitious world of symbols and personified abstractio 
rulers find that they can rule more effectively, and the ruled he 
they can gratify instincts which the conventions of good mann : 
and the imperatives of morality demand that they should re — 
To think correctly is the condition of behaving well. = 
itself a moral act; those who would think correctly 
considerable temptations.” 


Tt is also jn 
Must resist 


In fact, he is preaching a new asceticism: if he presses this 
point further he will not be popular. Meanwhile, he has done 
in this collection as ever, a great deal to amuse us: due - 
the Perfectionist Bundlers, reclaimed Haydon and quoted his 
anecdotes, shown the way to Crebillon, painted an oasis, and 
given some notes on snobbery, examinations, fetishism and 
time. The Olive Tree goes to its place in that lengthening row 
on his shelf—perhaps he was born versatile: did he make 
himself diligent ? ELIiZaBeri Bowen, 


A Communist Critic 


The Novel Today. Studies in Contemporary Attitudes. py 

Philip Henderson. (The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.) : 
THE sub-title of Mr. Henderson’s book gives a hint of.-the 
tendentiousness of his approach to the novel. His judgement 
is violently coloured by communism, and as he is the soul of 
eandour and writes with admirable clarity, this becomes 
apparent early in the introductory chapter, where it jis 
maintained that the purpose of the most vital novel is, and 
always has been, to change mankind, and through mankind 
society. And so in a tragic and revolutionary age like our 
own, when politics have so largely superseded the problem; 
of ethics and religion in most active minds, it is only to be 
expected that the change aimed at by our most vital novelists 
should be a political one. 

This thesis is expounded trenchantly, and with some quite 
unflippant wit, as in the passage summarising Wells’ attitude 
of patronage towards Marx, and when it is said that “ the 
tear-stained pages of Zweig and Remarque cannot be con- 
sidered an effective protest against imperialist war.” There 
is also some obviousness, as when Mr. Henderson puts himself 
to the trouble of establishing that “the usual distinction 
between form and content, means and end, is false.”” The word 
“usual”’ raises the question, to whom is this book addressed ? 
Not, certainly, to the leisured intellectuals, at whom, in his 
short notes on Virginia Woolf and E. M. Forster, and else- 
where, Mr. Henderson girds with that note of suppressed envy 
so often to be detected in well-informed eensoriousness. If 
he hoped to convert them to a sense of their responsibilities 
he would have assumed several things which he here makes 
explicit. That he designs to reach the patron of small and 
municipal libraries is indicated by the defensive remark 
in his preface about his * bouleversement of popular idols,” by 


= 


he calls ** The Philistines ”—under which title he inexplicably 
includes Aldous Huxley—and by his references to that bogus 
intellectual Thornton Wilder. He wishes to meet the 
‘*-ordinary’”’- reader half way; but there is no ™ writing 
down”; he seems himself to feel the need of stating and 
examining the obvious. The book is tremendously sincere. 

Mr: Henderson’s bias against what he ealls the Romantic 
novel, which includes everything not revolutionary, leads 
him into grave inconsistencies. ‘The revolutionary novel,” 
he says, * will only be an advance upon the contemporary 
understanding Of human relationships ” ; and he thinks that 
Wells * fails as.a novelist for the same reason as he fails as a 
social critice—because he has never penetrated to the reality 
of human relationships.” But when he meets the reality 
and deep exploration of human relationships, in Women in 
Love and Proust, he cannot recognise it as such, apparently 
because the settings are bourgeois, and because, in the case 
of Lawrence, there is a mystical element which is repellent 
to him. Yet, hating mysticism, he deprecates Huxley's 
* purely rational view of the world.” To be a “ vital” 
novelist a man must not only believe what Mr. Henderson 
believes, but choose the subject in which he is interested. 


.. 2." 
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BOOKS YOU MUST NOT MISS 





Sherston’s Progress Sassoon 
Gentleman of the Party Street 


The Wind Blows Over de la Mare 


Dance of the 
and the Dead — Sacheverell Sitwell 


Father Struck it Rich McLean 
River of Golden Sand Woodrooffe 
Culbertson’s New Bridge Books 

The Ghost it Was Hull 
Haig Duff Cooper 
General Smuts S. G. Millin 


uick 











Nigh twood Jamaica 


DJUNA BARNES 


‘Impossible to convey in un- 
emotional prose any impression 
of this extraordinary first novel.’ 
—Times Lit. Sup. 10/6 


Olivier’s 


wWlustrations. 


LORD OLIVIER 
Distils the experience of Lord 
lifetime —the 
work on Jamaica. Maps and 62 


Look, Stranger! 
W. H. Auden 
Mr. Auden’s new volume of poems. 5/- 
Inhale and Exhale 
William Saroyan 


‘TITANIC —presented with a power which at moments is 
almost overwhelming.’ —Manchester Guardian. New stories 
by the author of The Daring Young Man on the Flying 
Trapeze. 7/6 


Coconut Island 






written and illustrated 
| by Robert 
Gibbings 

4 » A grand story of adventure in 

wai is the South Seas for boys and girls, 

with over 70 illustrations by the author. 7/6 
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Thus, Mr. Forster is severely dealt with because in A Passage 
to India ** he has nothing to tell us of those millions whose 
lives are a nightmare of hunger, ‘misery and dirt.” However, 
‘** compared to . . . Kim [it] is a monument of enlightenment 
and. integrity.” Here is shown this critic’s obliviousness of 
an absolute, not a comparative integrity—that truth +o self, 
to the immediate vision, which determines a writer's subject- 
matter in any particular book. It is probable that no novelist 
under forty writing today ean fail to be deeply affected by 
the necessity and (Mr.. Henderson and I fervently hope) 
imminenceé of a change in the social structure ; but to estimate 
the merits of older novelists by this measure is to be guilty 
of as ‘* romantic ” an outlook as the most escapist of them all. 

This bias in violent favour of the public, as opposed to the 
private, aspect of human relationships, in favour of a large, 
objective view, leads Mr. Henderson to some very odd judge- 
ments. He praises Dos Passos highly, and classes Proust 
with Marivaux and Lyly. . He overrates Alexanderplatz and, 
in a brief paragraph, misunderstands the significance of The 
Castle; whereas Déblin’s is a mediocre talent, and Kafka 
was a writer of the order of Keats. Dostoevsky is belittled 
for not finding a solution to his problems “ in social activity 
directed to some definite end,” while Mr. Alec Brown's 
Daughters of Albion is hailed as * a monumental structure of 
great creative power*?! That dull though worthy book, with 
its unimagined characters, is greatly inferior to an earlier 
work-of Mr. Brown's, A Time to Kill—-which does not, 
however, set out to change mankind, and so is not mentioned. 

Mr. Henderson, it is clear, believes that there is only one 
way to be either a good man or a good novelist. He derides 
Huxley for recently taking up the position ‘ that future 
wars could be prevented by a ‘change of heart’ in> the 
individual,” and repeatedly shows that he considers self- 
knowledge a trivial waste of time, inspite of his dictum that 
great writers have always wanted “to give man a greater 
understanding of himself.” It seems that he has never sus- 
pected that too keen a sense of responsibility may be a pro- 
jection on to others of one’s owa inver conflicts. In his 
remark that it is a writer's “duty to change society, rather 
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than merely to change himself,” the word “ merely ” betrays 
ignorance of facts. The attempt to change others jg a 
delusive short cut. ‘‘ When the inner life ‘goes dry, it jg 
necessary to find fertilisation outside oneself in a Sense of 
collective responsibility.” But has the inner life gone dry? 
There is no sign that it has in Eyeless in Gaza, A Passage to 
India, The Wooden Doctor, in the writings of Dorothy Richard. 
son, of Kafka, of Saroyan, of Kay Boyle; on the contrary, 
For some people, for the best writers, the outer and inner 
worlds are not in opposition. Let a man write as he can, 
as he will. There is no one way to be saved. 


K. B. C. Jongg, 


The First British Empire 


The British Empire Before the American Revolution. By 
Lawrence Henry Gipson. Three vols. (The Caxton Printers, 
15 dollars.) 
Tue title of this book is a little misleading; “On the Eye 
of the American Revolution ** would have been better, It 
presents a cross-section of the life of the Empire in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, particularly in the period 
between the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 1748, and the Seven 
Years’ War which began, to all intents and purposes, in 
1755. This method of treatment has its inconveniences: 
colonial history has often been very small beer, but in many 
parts of the Empire it has never been smaller beer than 
in these seven or eight years. Therefore the author has had 
to use the events which are properly before him, as pegs on 
which to hang discussions of more interesting subjects which 
fall outside his period. 

The result is a somewhat discursive book, but an agreeable, 
and in many parts an interesting and useful one. Professor 
Gipson takes little for granted; therefore people who are 
not specialists in American history could probably read his 
book with pleasure. He belongs to the newer school of 
American historians which is getting rid of the cant and 
prejudices of the ultra-patriotic nineteenth century. Certain 
instances of this improved sense of proportion are especially 
to be commended here. ‘It was a very good idea to include 
not only the colonies but Ireland, Scotland and even England 
itself as parts of the British Empire. We have had too many 
parish-pump colonial historians, and even the study of 
Imperial organisation is not enough. Imperial history is 
more than that, for the’ Mother Country is necessarily the 
most important part of its Empire, and must remain so 
until the HEmpire has reached a very advanced stage of 
development. Again, Professor Gipson has_ rightly got 
away from the tiresome tendeney of American historians to 
make all their colonial history lead up to the Revolution. 
He hardly mentions it six times in three volumes. That is 
even going too far; after all, there was an American Revolu- 
tion, and the Empire whose merits he discusses so appre- 
ciatively did break down. Even in the comfortable and 
stuffy womb of the 1750’s the probability that it would do 
so was a little more apparent than he allows us to see. 

Indeed, though it is ungracious for an Englishman to com- 
plain of it, Professor Gipson is one of those historians who 
do almost too much justice to the English Government and 
its attempts to organise an Empire.. To give one or two 
instances : he thinks rather more highly of colonial governors 
than they deserved as a class, and he justifies the Hatters’ 
Act and the Molasses Act too strongly ; both these Acts 
needlessly sacrificed North American interests to the blind 
corporate selfishness of their fellow-subjects, though there is 
much more to be said for the Iron Act of 1750, which he 
defends with learning and intelligence. In his discussion of 
sectional conflicts such as these, he appears to rely a little 
too much on the propaganda of interested parties ; and in 
his use of statistics and travellers’ tales he is sometimes a 
little incautious or indiscriminate, Eighteenth-century printed 
material, especially that part of it which is anonymous, needs 
to be handled with many reserves and explanations as an 
authority for fact. 

It only remains to deplore the swarms of misprints, par- 
ticularly in the footnotes, and a few downright mistakes— 
for instance, though it is refreshing to find Sir Thomas 
Robinson, the Secretarv of State, defended at last from the 
stale and ignorant invectives which have snowed him under 
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for generations, he must not be confused with Sir Thomas 
Robinson, the Governor of Barbados; moreover, how long 
are we to endure from American historians such misnomers 
as ‘Lord George Anson” for “* George, Lord Anson” ? 
But these are small nuisances. The important thing is 
that this is a readable description, a fair and often penetrating 
interpretation, of the British Empire on the eve of one of 


its greatest crises. RicuarD Pares. 


Myths and Politics 


By Karl Mannheim. 


ur theme of this unusual book is that the collective un- 
conscious presuppositions of men living in communities 
ure as important a field of study as the unconscious mind of 
individual man to which so much attention has already been 
directed by psycho-analysts. Professor Mannheim regards 
the merely “ individualistic application ” of psychology as an 
‘*‘ injurious restriction ” ; anyone who wishes to explain ideas 
with reference to their origin “‘ cannot in the long run limit 
[himself] to the individual life-history.” 

The phenomenon which presents itself as typical of modern 
communities is the growth of “ideology,” or rather of 
ideologies—rival systems of thought, usually involving political 
bias, one characteristic of which is that any adherent of a 
particular set of ideas treats as wholly suspect, and in some 
degree dishonest, insincere, or wicked, those who are 
adherents of the other schools. Professor Mannheim dis- 
cusses the social conditions which historically led to the 
growth of ideology. It was due, according to him, to the 
long-period effects of the break-up of the Church’s imposed 
view of the universe in the middle ages, and to the existence 
of ‘emancipated intellectuals’? for whose satisfaction the 
various schools of political thought grew up.  ‘“ First 
liberalism, then haltingly following its example conservatism, 
and finally socialism made of its political aims a philosophical 
credo, a world-view with . . . prescribed conclusions.” But 
political parties, ‘ from the very fact of their being organised,” 


Ideology and Utopia. (Kegan Paul. 15s.) 
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cannot maintain an elasticity of thought; they are Parties 
‘of action, each not tolerating wide deviations from the creed 
or serious questionings of its own special myth. § the 
said ** emancipated intellectual ” seems by an inevitability of 
events to have been forced either to change into a politicg| 
being conforming against his nature to a party loyalty and sub. 
seribing to the party legend, or to be driven into a Wilderness 
of that despairing disbelief so common and so inevitable 
tolay. 

The common element in the three main political creeds 
examined by Professor Mannheim is ““ utopian” ; he shoys 
the social background from which liberal, conservative anq 
socialist can each naturally derive a separate vision of ideal 
society. Fora reconciliation of the future Professor Mannheim 
offers as his contribution this outline of a “ sociology of 
knowledge.” All thought is to him explicable in terms of 
group-history, and his enthusiasm for h's undoubtedly 
valuable idea leads him to the extre:ne position that his 
own work is a product of his social environment ; to “ resolye 
contradictions ”’ is a fallacious intellectualist device, according 
to him, whereby an es ayist s:eks to disguis2 the truth of his 
unconscious position from himself as well as from his readers, 
s> Professor Mannheim himself carefully declares his intention 
not to correct contradictions in his own text. 

After this it is a matter of some dilcacy to remark that 
although the translated version reads somewhat clumsily, the 
main argument is coherent and compelling. IAN Bowen, 


A Sanctified Voltaire 


Voltaire. By Alfred Noyes. (Sheed and Ward. 12s. 6d.) 

* Iv thou wouldst view one more than man and less, made up 
of great and mean, and foul and fair *’—these words of 
Macaulay’s, which Mr. Alfred Noyes quotes in the first chapter 
of his biography of Voltaire, prescribe a rule by which every 
portrait of Voltaire must be judged. We require of the 
biographer of Voltaire that he should recognise the contra- 
dictions in that extraordinarily complex character, and that 
he should strive to make them intelligible to us; but not by 
ignoring or explaining away whatever does not fit into some 
pre-established framework. This, an essential condition of 
the adequate portrayal of Voltaire, is one which none of hi; 
English biographers has yet been able to satisfy. Lord 
Morley did not satisfy it. It is inconceivable that his militant 
rationalist should have prostrated himself, as Voltaire dil, 
before the God revealed in the sunrise or felt the terror that 
Voltaire felt of having his body thrown into the sewers after 
death. Lytton Strachey did not satisfy it. One cannot 
recognise in his grinning monkey the benefactor of Marie 
Corneille or the defender of Calas. Mr. Alfred Noyes has not 
satisfied it. In correcting the bias of Lytton Strachey he has 
gone to the other extreme. He gives us a Voltaire wholly 
* more than man,” a white-chokered Voltaire, sanctified and 
de-humanised. 

This Voltaire is never vain or petty or mean or spiteful or 
ridiculous. He emerges from Mr. Noyes’s account of the 
squabble with Frederick, the Hirsch lawsuit, the wooing of 
Benedict XIV, the cornering of Desfort’s lottery, with his 
character unblemished and his dignity unimpaired. Mr. 
Noyes does not mention the ludicrous affair of the Président 
de Brosses and his fourteen loads of wood, which must prove 
a stumbling-block to anyone who wishes to think of Voltaire 
as being neither vindictive nor avaricious. If he had men- 
tioned it. he would no doubt have made his hero behave very 
soberly under great provocation. For this is a uniformly 
softened portrait, The strident hypochondria of Voltaire is 
toned down to an “ occasionally humorous exaggeration of 
his ailments.” His obscenity has vanished altogether. ‘The 
humour of La Pucelle becomes under Mr. Noyes’s analysis as 
gay and healthy as that of I'ather Ronald Inox, Its author 
himself is made improbably virginal. Not even Madame du 
Chatelet is allowed to have been his mistress. This does not 
accord very well with the memoirs of Longchamps or the 
Ietters of Madame de Grafigny. But then Longchamps was a 
discharged valet and Madame de Grafigny a malicious and 
unprincipled sponger; and so, argues Mr. Noyes, their 
evidence is not always to be trusted. He has not, however, 
sucecededi n giving any very cogent reason for disbelicving 
them in this instance. 

Mr. Noyes is anxious to rehabilitate Voltaire not only as a 
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man but also as a writer. He is able to admire the tragedies 
in which Lytton Strachey could see only “a procession of 
pompous commonplaces.” I agree that this condemnation is 
far too summary. It can, I think, reasonably be argued that 
Voltaire had a good sense of the theatre. Perhaps a per- 
formance of Brutus or Mérope could still be made moving. 
But not every play that can be made moving on the stage is a 
literary masterpiece; and Voltaire’s surely are not. Their 
plots, except when he is drawing on a classical model, are 
crudely melodramatic. They contain, so far as I can see, no 
outstanding feats of characterisation. And the style in which 
they are written tends to make the worst of two worlds. It 
has neither the naturalness which is required in the modern 
theatre nor the majesty’ and beauty for which we value 
Racine. If it was Mr. Noyes’s intention to make us look upon 
Voltaire as a great writer he would have been wise, I suggest, 
to devote less space to the tragedies and more to the letters 
and prose stories. For it is as a writer of prose and not, in 
spite of one or two charming lyrics, as a poet or a dramatist 
that Voltaire holds his place in the history of literature. 

The admiration which Mr. Noyes feels for Voltaire does 
not extend to the other philosophes. He is particularly 
contemptuous of D’Alembert, whom he accuses of having a 
** quick, shallow and sometimes repulsively leering mind.” 
Yet the contributions of D’Alembert to the theory of pro- 
bability are far more acute and original than anything that 
is to be found in the philosophical writings of Voltaire. 
What prevents Mr. Noyes from doing justice to D’Alembert 
is the fact that “he had never felt the faintest stirrings 
of any kind of religion.” Voltaire, on the other hand, is 
regarded by Mr. Noyes as having been a profoundly religious 
man. 

How much truth is there in this characterisation of 
Voltaire ? It is clear enough that he was not an atheist. 
Like other pre-Kantian philosophers, he accepted the argu- 
ment from design. He saw no fallacy in assuming that 
it was valid to speak of the world as of a house which 
pre-supposed an architect. We may allow also that he felt 
at least an intermittent impulse to worship the God of whose 
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' interesting. 
‘not a shallow work. I have given reasons for thinkino 
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existence he was intellectually convinced. Whether h 
believed in a personal_.and benevolent God is more doubtfy 
The most that can fairly be said, I think, is that he felt tis 
such a God was required to redress the balance of eyjj be 
world over good, and that, with his great sense of justice be 
could not bear the thought that it might after gi ‘ 
unredressed. I agree with Mr. Noyes in regarding the lines 
the poem on the Lisbon earthquake Un jour, tout -serg bi 
voila notre espérance ; Tout est bien aujour@ hui, voila Pillusi 
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stressed that this religious optimism was in him no mop 
than a hope. As for the divinity of Christ, the evidence j, 
markedly against his having believed in it. I cannot sum 





up his attitude on this point better than he does himself, 
Dieu puissant! Je-crois! Quant a Monsieur le Fils, ¢ ; 
Madame sa mére, c'est une autre affaire. 

Mr. Noyes’s book is very long but it is nearly always 
Whatever else may be said against it, it j, 


that it gives only a one-sided and, to some extent, distorteq 
picture of Voltaire. But it remains a contribution to an 
exceedingly complex subject, of which subsequent biographers 
will do well to take account. A. J. AYER, 


Sir Richard Burton 


Richard Burton, Explorer. By Hugh J. Schonfield. (Herbert 
Joseph. 15s.) 

The Arabian Knight. By Seton Dearden. (Arthur Barker, 
12s. 6d.) 


Boru these books set out to rescue the figure of Burton from 
oblivion. So surprisingly little has. been written about the 
greatest of all travellers and Orientalists, that no one whose 
interests even remotely include him should be without these 
books. And yet it is difficult to believe very strongly in that 
oblivion. How many must owe a passion for the East toa 
youthful day when they first opened a volume of his translation 
of the Arabian Nights, and then pored over those notes, and 
then read the Pilgrimage, and then looked up the Encyclo 
paedia! The figure of Burton looms so vast in the imagination 
of anyone at all familiar with his writings or his life, that we 
forget that we who have heard of him are a diminutive band, 
Well, these two books deserve to increase us. 

The main virtue of Mr. Schonfield’s work is in his accuracy 
and his concentration on his subject. Wherever possible he 
is content to quote rather than to paraphrase or describe. As 
a result more than a quarter of his book is occupied with 
Burton’s own writing, and, with all its faults, what a splendid 
language he did write! No biographer can hope to portray 
Burton as he unconsciously portrays himself in every sentence 
of that echoing prose ; boastful, humorous, harsh, sensitive. 
Mr. Schonfield’s book leaves the reader with a vivid recollection 
of the pilgrim to Mecca, the first to penetrate Harar, and the 
man who so nearly discovered the source of the Nile. All this 
from the extensive quotations. But Mr. Schonfield’s dis- 
crimination in quoting his subject breaks down at one point. 
Burton was not a poet. That fiery life seems to end witha 
spluttering squib when we are treated to this sort of thing on 
the last page : 

“To seek the True, to glad the heart, such is the life of the 

HIGHER LAW, 

Whose differ’ence (sic) is the Man’s degree, the Man of gold, the 

‘ Man of straw.” 
Burton’s, prose, underrated by most readers, is not always 
worthily framed by Mr. Schonfield’s own. This is hardly the 
sauce for so noble a-dish : 

“India was the talk of the town. 
winter of 18417 Out there, &c.” 
Nor this, of his visit to America : 

“ (He) . . . looked sufficiently a dare-devil Dick, even had his 
name not been legitimately Richard.” 


India was News in that fateful 


I like no better a chapter heading, “ Trieste the Triste.” 

Mr. Schonfield does well not to obtrude’ on his subject, 
leaving it to Burton himself to sweep us off our feet, but his 
caution occasions one fatal understatement which marrs the 
book. There is barely a mention of Burton’s extraordinary 
friendship with Swinbourne. , ‘ 

That criticism Mr. Dearden’s book does not ineur. It is 
unfortunate that he should have chosen the title of his work 
from a silly play on words, as this gives a wrong impression 
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The Well-known Stockbroker, writes : 
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You who read this have your home 
But there is a differ- 


—so has she. 
ence in standards. If you want more 
coal you ring the bell and ask for it; 


but what of her? 


'd Governess wrote a little tte ago on 
receiving her Annuity, “ Now I feel, when 
necessary, I can have a fire again in the room 


it the evenings.” 


Tt is not 
sensation but just life — and she 


Read again and ponder. 


spent most of her working years for 
the children of others. They might 


have been yours. 


It might have been 
you instead of she. 


In thankfulness and gratitude then will you 
send a donation to help the foundation of 


Annuities for others? 


GOVERNESSES’ 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION, 
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of its character. Mr. Dearden sets 
out to give a “ fair and vivid picture ” rather than a full- 
length portrait. He is interested in evocation rather than 
chronology. But if he succeeds in his intention, the picture, 
for all the imagination, humour, and descriptive power 
Javished on it, is not so vivid as the soberly-painted portrait 
by Mr. Schonfield. After reading the latter’s book the sound 
of the authentic voice is missed. We only hear it paraphrased. 
Descriptive accounts of heroic journeys can bore terribly, 
and only eye-witness or a very great literary power can redeem 
the boredom for the general reader. Yet Mr. Dearden really 
succeeds in his account of the pilgrimage. It is magnificently 
sustained. ‘The subsequent travels, however, wear us down 
with their record of accumulated discomforts. 

Mr. Schonfield “ accepts *” Lady Burton as solemnly as he 
does Burton's poetry. Mr. Dearden treats her in a manner 
a little too faithfully reminiscent of Lytton Strachey. She 
was in many ways a preposterous person and his evocations 
of her are sometimes very funny. But he does her gross 
injustice. He turns a blind eye to Burton’s indiscretions in 
Damascus and puts all the blame for the disaster on his wife. 
He forgets that she did save Burton from utter neglect 
during his lifetime, and that Burton loved her. 

CHRISTOPHER SYKES, 


His is not a silly book. 


2 


A Conventional Elizabethan 


Sir Henry Lee. By Sir KE. K. Chambers. (Oxford University 
Press. 15s.) 
Tiere is little enough in Sir Henry Lee's life to excite, or 
perhaps even to interest. A good-looking young man, 
much addicted to physical exercise, an excellent tilter, a 
minor figure at Court, Ranger of Woodstock Forest and 
Master of the Armoury, he was a very typical Elizabethan 
figure. He sprang from one of the new families that the 
tifteenth century brought up, the Lees of Quarrenden in 
Buckinghamshire, who made their fortune out of sheep- 
farming, amassed properties in that county and in Oxford- 
shire, and on that substantial basis pushed into minor positions 
at the Tudor Court. Lee’s grandfather was a Gentleman Usher 
of the Chamber, and both son and grandson were bred up to 
Court-life. There is an interesting parallel here to the Cecils : 
iwo generations of Cecils before paved the way for Burghley’s 
career at Court. 


Lee was a perfect courtier. He seems never to have got 


into serious trouble, which in itself was something of an 
achievement in the vibrant entourage of the Queen. It 


was so easy to fall, over women, or politics, or one’s relations, 
or through an excessive attachment to religion, or simply 
It was a difficult, competitive world. 
But Lee had much to recommend him. In addition to being 
a fine figure of a man-~Aubrey says that he was ‘a strong 
and valiant person -—he cbviously had a nice nature, not 
too much ability, a sense of his own limitations and no preten- 
tions, great tact and an honest disposition which stood him 
in good stead. He managed to keep in with both Leicester 
und Burghley ; an honest broker, he took on the thankless 
task of mediating between the extravagant Shrewsbury 
and his still more extravagant son. 

One writes about Lee mainly in negatiyes. His was an 
ordinary enough course. A young man, he had been present 
aut the burning of Ridley at Oxford, when, Foxe relates, the 
martyr * gave away divers small things to gentlemen standing 
by, and divers of them pitifully weeping, as to Sir Henry Lee 
he gave a new groat.”” After that he went on the grand tour, 
to Cologne, Augsburg, Venice, Rome; at Antwerp he had 
his portrait painted by Antony Mor—it provides a pleasant 
frontispiece to the book, revealing much charm. He 
returned at the height of the Anglo-Spanish crisis of 1569 ; 
* the desire I have to serve her Majesty as I am bound and 
my country maketh me desire rather to creep with the pismire 
than rest with the dormouse.”’ He established the annual 
till in honour of the Queen's aceession; from that time 
he was successful. He entertained Elizabeth at Woodstock 
with one of those curious, long-drawn-out, masque-like 
performances so appreciated by the Elizabethans and by the 
Queen herself. It is this aspect which drew Sir KE. K. 
Chambers’s attention to Lee. One wonders, however, whether 
in listening to those interminable lines, with all their allegories 
and tropes, there were not a few stifled yawns among the 


by losing one’s looks. 


ar oepn een a Se 











attendance. No doubt Elizabeth enjoyed. them, 
could hardly have gone on. 

Sir Henry seems always to have been successful With 
women, with the possible exception of his wife, who Was a 
melancholy Paget and bore him no children. Other ladies 
responded more favourably ; indeed, the Lees seem to have 
been attractively prolific of illegitimate children—theiy 
genealogy is rendered so complex by them. Sir Henry 
was no exception: did not that old gossip Aubrey Write 
(wrongly): ‘* He was never married, but kept woemen to 
reade to him when he was a bed. One of his readers was 
parson Jones his wife of Wotton. I have heard her daughte 
(who had no more witt) glory what a brave reader her mother 
was and how Sir Harry’s worship much delighted to heare 
her. But his dearest deare was Mris. Anne Vavasour,” 
This was the Iady to whom Ralegh wrote, in vain : 


Or they 


** Many desire, but few or none deserve 
To cut the corn, not subject to the sickle. 
Therefore take heed, let fancy never swerve 
But constant stand, for Mowers mindes are fickle, 
For this be sure, the crop being once obtain’d 
Farewell the rest, the soil will be distain’d.” 
In vain, for one fine day in 1581, she “ was brought to bed ofa 
son in the maiden’s chamber” at Court ; and everybody held the 
Karl of Oxford to be the father. However, Mistress Vavasour 
comforted the declining years of Sir Henry at Ditchley, anq 
in grateful recognition the old knight had her effigy carved at 
his feet upon his monument at Quarrendon, an_ interesting 
work which some miserable Bishop had subsequently removed, 
and now all there has crumbled and decayed. 
Sir Edmund Chambers makes a good point when he observes; 
‘** Biography may complete the picture of an age, by its illumina. 
tion of the lives of lesser men, who are themselves largely fhe 
product of the social forces at play, but reveal these from another 
angle, and by their reactions help to determine the resultant issue,” 
We have to be grateful for so complete and scholarly an 
investigation of the life of this lesser man, which went to make 
up the Elizabethan background. But whether it was worth 
doing with such minuteness, and such inordinate detail, is 
another matter. The book is clearly not in the result, perhaps 
was not even intended, for the general reader. 


A. L. Rowse, 


The Scottish Writer 


Scott and Scotland. By Edwin Muir. (Routledge. 5s.) 
How account, without too deeply wounding Scottish self: 
esteem, for the unsatisfactoriness of Scottish literature as a 
whole, and for the predicament in which the particular 
Scottish writer finds himself ? 

This is the problem Mr. Muir has set himself in his con- 
tribution to the survey of Scottish problems embodied in 
the Voice of Scotland Series. Justifiably he uses Sir Walter 
Scott merely as an example in the theory he evolves. Not 
what Scott did for Scotland, but what Scotland did not do 
for Scott is his theme. Why, he asks, is so great a literary 
artist also so disappointing a writer in certain respects? 
Briefly the answer is that Scott is not to blame, because he 
was obliged to think in one language and to feel in another. 

A divorce between intellect and emotion is, as I think most 
thoughtful people will agree, an underlying cause of our 
literary shortcomings. But whether it can be attributed 
to circumstances of language in that degree which Mr. Muir 
would have us believe, is another question. Mr. Muir 
argues well and has picked his examples with care. Yet 
here and there we feel a sense of strain, as though there 
were doubts in his own seeret mind, and as though he were 
aware of inconvenient truths which, if allowed full play, 
might interfere with the nice woof and warp of his fabric. 
And we ask ourselves whether that fabric is not devised 
less to demonstrate one defect in the Scottish body than to 
hide another. Language is a kittle subject, and lends itself 
to both sides of many an argument. 

For example, Mr. Muir points to Dunbar and Henryson 
as examples of Scottish poets who, had they been followed 
up, would have founded a Scottish literary line instead of 
ending in the air. But to make his point here he is com- 
pelled to exaggerate the difference in language between these 
poets and their English contemporaries. Yet was this more 
than a question of spelling, and of some turns of thought 
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Casticton Gardens, 


SAMAICA 


FOR A SHORT VISIT OR A PROLONGED STAY 


AFTER a sea passage of 14 days you will enjoy the magnificent 
scenery, invigorating sea breezes and perfect ciimate of Jamaica, 
the ideal British winter resort. 


365 DAYS’ SUNSHINE 


Instead of fog, rain and cold, you are offered sunshine every day, perfect 
sea, river and sun bathing, golf, tennis, riding, shooting, fishing, motoring; 
dancing, etc. Kingston, the capital, has modern shops, good clubs and 
hotels to suit all pockets. The surrounding country offers scenic beauty 
unsurpassed in any part of the world. 


Montego Bay—with its popular bathing beach—and Mandeville—in the 
hills—are among the island's chain of delightful resorts. 





First-class golf. 





There are no exchange difficulties. The currency is the same as 
in this country. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


which gives you full information and details of shipping 
facilities. A postcard to Dept. J.S. brings a copy free. 
The West India Committee, 14 Trinity Square, London, E.C. 3. 











GOLDEN MOMENTS 
The Test 


Half-way across the world—into the sun—to make 
the winning hit for his country and add another 
page to Cricket History. A Golden Moment. But 
even the England cricketer can’t smoke a better 
tobacco than Cut Golden Bar at a shilling an ounce. 
But it must be Wills’s. 
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and phrase ? Was it more, for instance, than the difference 
between the mother tongue of a Dorset or a Northumbrian 
man and literary English ?- It is certainly not so wide a 
gap as that which was successfully negotiated by Provengal 
men who have written in Parisian French and in the dialects 
of Sicify or of Tuscany. With Gaelic it is, of course, another 


story. But were not Dunbar and Henryson, for all their 


Scottish birth and sentiment, in the true body of English 


literature, and hence English writers with Scottish ‘souls ? 


Is not the same true of Sir Thomas Urquhart ? Have not 
Scottish ministers been able to preach’ in the mother tongite 
with all the force of theigsemotion and intellect combinéd ? 
Yet there is scarcely a Seottish sermon worth reading today, 
which sad circumstance, to my mind, points to one thing 
only, namely that Scotsmen lack religious genius, for all 
their concern with theology. a oe 
The very fact, however, that one feels inclined to argue 
with Mr.’ Muir, is-the proof-of how provocative and stimu- 
lating he has been in this book. (Cy ryertne CARSWELL. ~ 


~ Movie Memories 
= vie M 

Movie Parade. By Paul Rotha. (The Studio. 10s. 6d.) 

Tus is a record'in pictures’ of more than thirty‘ movie” 
years.*: Mr. Rotha has chosen stills to illustrate 600 odd 
films, from The Great Train Robbery. of 1903 to the latest 
picture of -the Marx Brothers.’ It is a delightful album for 
the sentimentalist : it will help anyone under the age of forty 
to recall his first film passion, whether he dates back to the 
War years, to the grand gestures of renunciation, the padded 
jigures, the fateful flashing eyes for ever turned on the audi- 
ence, the long intoxicating hair in the Vheda Bara style, 
the days when Lubitsch was making historical spectacles in 
Germany with Pola Negri as his star, or whether, like myself, 
he came to film consciousness in the romantic early twenties, 
when the German cinema broke into Otranto fantasy, the 
days of Caligari, Warning Shadows and the rest. This was 
when Greta Garbo (the picture is here) was posing in front of 
a little camera on a hand tripod and a couple of are lamps in 
a Swedish lane, a matronly figure with a lot of drapery and 
no waist, and masses, masses of hair. Mr. Aldous Huxley 
wrote of our fathers’ passion: ‘* How the heart beat as the 
loosened bun uncoiled its component tresses!” but it is 
quite a shock in this book to discover how recent is the appeal 
of the big bust and the cnormous toupet. 

Alas, less than two hundred of these films survive for me 
at all vividly. My film memory does not really date back 
much earlier than 1919, a Thames-side scene with Lilian 
Gish, dimpled and smudged with tears (but the picture here 
is too small to record that), brooding over the barges. That 
film of D. W. Griffith’s, Broken Blossoms, heavy, simple, 
honest and sentimental, with a kind of rough poetry (he put 
the same folk quality into even so crude a melodrama 
as Way Down East, unfortunately not represented here by 
the great scene on the floating ice), takes all the savour out 
of the more cunning, better lit, “ artistic” still of the same 
story made in 1986. I miss here the Sephy of Kravonia of 
1917 which contained my first film passion. I retain no 
more than an enchanting vision of a heavily booted flapping 
riding habit, an imperious switch, mountains, rebel guns 
rumbling across the keys of = single Brighton piano up the 
pass, but the face of the actress is missing. I suppose she 
would have been hairy, too, and the film may not have been 
so important as I thought it at the age of twelve. 

I am less sure that this album provides much more than 
sentimental memories with a useful reminder of directors’ 
pasts, even with Mr. Rotha’s careful divisions and sub- 
divisions and. his prefaces (a little heavily Left-Wing), for a 
still cannot give much indication of moving picture technique 
(there are exceptions, of course : the glossy lady in black silk 
who, in a 1915 still, lies on a sofa facing the audience, while 
in a cloud above her head a gentleman in evening dress protects 
her from a smooth silk-hatted man twisting waxed moustaches). 
The art designer rather than the director is in evidence, though 
perhaps in Fritz Lang’s case one should attribute to the 
director the incomparable vividness and realism of the settings : 
the barricaded door in The Last Will of Dr. Mabuse with the 
striped mattresses, the bullet-riddled ironing board bolted 
across, the flowery umbrella stand. A-great-many: of the 
pictures are far too small (a film as admirable as City 


—————— 


Nights is inadequately -represented by a minute dark 
interior), and there are a few slips which should be eo 

in later editions: Bordertown is printed in one place for 
Borderland, and Ruby Keeler and not Ginger Rogers wag the 
star of Forty-Second Street. ‘It is easy to criticise an anthol 
for its omissions: I miss The Robber Symphony, Dood Wate, 
The Old and the Young King, but no one can be other than 
grateful for the immense industry which has gone into this 
entertaining picture-book. GRAHAM GREENE}*" 
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A Patriotic German : 


Baron Stein: Enemy of Napoleon. By C. de Grunwald. Traps! 

lated from the French by C. F. Atkinson. (Jonathan Cape.” 15s) 
F'ReIHERR VON STEIN belongs to the large company of Germans, 
not Prussian by birth, who have taken a prominent part jy 
shaping the future of Prussia.’ His family came from Naggiy, 
at no great distance from the birthplace of Metternich on the 
other side of the Rhine. Stein entered Prussian  seryie 
because he admired the work of the great Frederick, but he 
had to serve, after a few years, Frederick William II ang 
Frederick William III, The former of these _Hohenzollerns 
was a mountain of flesh, superstitious, gross, and idle; the 
latter a respectable mediocrity whom Stein himself described 
as “ void of all elevation and all greatness.” The result was 
that Stein reached his forty-cighth year before he was given 
any post of real importance, and that at last he obtained this 
post not because his king singled him out, or even liked him, 
but because he was one of the senier civil servants entitled to 
promotion, and his own colleagues and friends had realised his 
abilities. 

He came to Berlin in 1804, At this time strength, not 
genius, was needed to enforce reform in Prussia. Any intel. 
ligent observer could see that reforms were necessary ; few 
men were strong enough even to attempt changes on a large 
scale against the obscurantism of soldiers, nobles and officials 
who would have agreed with Mirabeau that war was the 
national indusiry of Prussia, but had not the brains to realise 
that they could not meet the competition of Napoleon in 
this industry unless they modernised their plant. —Stein’s work 
was interrupted by the defeat of Prussia in 1806. A few months 
later Frederick William IIIT was foolish enough to quarrel 
with him, and only took him back into his service at the 
suggestion of the Queen, and, oddly, of the French, who 
believed that Stein would be a useful man to collect taxes 
for them. 

In October, 1807, therefore, practically the whole 
administration of Prussia was put into his hands. Within 
five days he had abolished serfdom; the emancipation was 
less of a benefit than it seemed because it was not accom: 
panied by proper protection for the poorer peasants. If it 
had been as thorough-going a measure as Stein wished ‘it 
to be, Europe might have been rid of one of its greatest 
pests, the Prussian Junkers entrenched in their estates ;_ but 
Stein had the complete reorganisation of Prussia as_ his 
programme. He could not do everything at once, and 
within a year the French discovered that he was_ plotting 
against them, and the enemies of the new order of things 
in Prussia supported the king in dismissing a dangerous 
reformer. 

Napoleon wanted him to be seized and shot; the 
French minister in Berlin gave Stein warning and_ thus 
enabled him to escape. He thought for a time of settling 
among the Germans in Kentucky, but in 1812 Alexander | 
invited him to Russia. The year was significant ; hence- 
forward Stein could work for Napoleon’s downfall. He was 
treated at first with unbelievable ingratitude by Frederick 
William, and after Napoleon’s fall there came the anti- 
climax of the Vienna settlement of Germany and the dis- 
appearance of all Stein’s hopes for German unity. He lived 
on, until 1831, in political isolation, and, in his old age, left 
a splendid memorial to his patriotism in the foundation of 
the Monumenta Germaniae Historica. It is significant of 
Stein’s outlook, and of the outlook of the scholars who built 
up this great collection of historical material, that the motto 
chosen for the work was Sanctus amor patriae dat animum. 
There was little thought of that wider history which knows 
no national boundaries. 

This fine, fieree man, living in an iron age,-is a superb 
subject for a biographer. M, de Grunwald has written 4 
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A COUPLE AT THEIR FIRESIDE. 


THEIR OWN FIRESIDE. What better gift could be 
given to poor and aged people for this coming winter? The oppor- 
tunity for providing this is waiting for you. ‘THE HOMES FOR 
THE AGED POOR provide a room rent free, to which these 
aged ones bring their own belongings, many of them the treasured 
possessions of a life-time. There are 20 houses in various parts 
of London where the inmates, in the sunset of their lives, are 
spending happy days with none of the atmosphere of an Institution. 
But such Homes are costly and there are 20 to be maintained. 
Rents, Rates, Repairs must be rovided for, and it is to a generous 
Public that this appeal is made for money to carry on the work 
begun in 1869, and where to-day 200 aged persons enjoy the 
blessings of a home of their own. 


CHAIRMAN: THE MARQUIS OF DUFFERIN & AVA. 
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good book, here and there a little light in weight, but serious, 
well-balanced, and well-informed from archival as well as 
printed sources. The translator.has shown great skill, and 
the text has nothing of the jauntiness which mars a good 
many English versions of histories written in French. It is 
interesting to compare M. de Grunwald’s biography with 
Seeley’s Life and Times of Stein. Each book is composed 
with an eye to contemporary events; but how different the 
moral, how different the outlook in 1878 from the outlook 
in 1936. We are back again in an age of iron. The age had 
already begun in 1878, but few Englishmen realised the fact. 
"They realise it now, and if they would understand the strength 
and weakness, the noble and ignoble qualities of Prussia, and 
the peculiar idiom of German nationalism, they might well 
put down for a time those innumerable books on contemporary 
Germany, and read the history of Freiherr Karl von Stein. 
EK. L. Woopwarp. 


Mr. Dylan Thomas 


Twenty-Five Poems. By Dylan Thomas. (Dent. 2s. 6d.) 
REVIEWERS are often told to confine their attention to the 
book in front of them, but one cannot ignore the fact that 
Mr. Thomas suffers from a top-heavy reputation which is 
likely to come between the reviewer and the reader. Those 
who read the right journals and have their tips from the 
inmost quarter will have heard that Mr. Thomas is the most 
promising poet since Mr. Auden. Those—alas ! more numerous 
—who do not may be expected to know little of Mr. Thomas 
beyond one or two anthology poems. Owing to this unhappy 
discrepancy, the reviewers of Mr. Thomas's first book, including 
myself, must have sounded like a convention of salesmen 
solely engaged in inciting the whole public to rush out and 
buy the book, The aim was laudable, but it largely inhibited 
the critical faculties. Now’ that probably five hundred 
people have bought that first book, and some of them have 
read it, a couple of lines should be sufficient to say that Mr. 
Thomas's second and datest book is not least among the 
half-dozen volumes of poetry that will be worth buying. this 
winter. And now ne one should be offended or * put off” 
by an examination of the poems themselves. — 

Certain obvious characteristics distinguish Mr. Thomas 
from his immediate predecessors. He is neither English 
nor American, he is not in any ordinary sense a political poet, 
und he has avoided the universities. His poems are written 
more for the voice and less for the eye than are those of many 
of his contemporaries, and his imagery is superficially less 
esoteric and certainly less topical. These qualities, added to 
2 vigorous and-confident handling. of the pentameter line, 
marked his earliest poems as original and independent. The 
theme of his poetry, which is remarkably constant, centres in 
paradox. Mr. Thomas is obsessed by the overlapping and 
interpenetration of organic and inorganic, subjective and 
objective, conscious and unconscious. Between each of these, 
for practical purposes. we impose a division: Mr. Thomas’s 
vision is one of continuity between opposites,’ and in his 
finest poems he deliberately shifts the orthodox dividing line 
backwards and forwards.in an attempt to state and resolve 
his paradox. Where the imegery is physical it tends to include 
and stress the macabre. where it is metaphysical there is a 
similar tendeney to hallucination ; but to describe this as 
surrealism is to make still more baggy an already too 
voluminous term. Mr. Thomas, as poets must, is extending 
the field of consciousness in certain directions : he is imposing 
order over the chaos that lies on the fringe of what, in his case, 
is “ given.” His problem appears to be to define the frontiers 
of personality, between ‘1° and ‘: other than I.” 

The Twenty-Five Poems now published are, I think, more 
difficult-to read than the earlier poems. The syntax is in- 
volved and the imagery is used in a highly personal way. 
few readers faced with,the phrase “ a ram rose,” for example, 
will realise that ‘* ram * connotes red for Mr. Thomas. There 
are also times, particularly in those poems which are cast in 
semi-ballad form, when Mr. Thomas is apparently éoquetting 
with “ pure” poetry and his characteristically charged lines, 
singly vivid, tend to reduce each other to mutual burlesque. 
On the whole he has been less successful than before in sub- 
duing his material to a communicable form. Twenty-Five 
Poems may well be the pyrrhic victory that frequently marks 
a second book. The poems are green fruit, with an unfamiliar 


‘ 


ithe fate of: the Korean wife of a revolutionary in Shih Ming's 


sae 
taste ; but perhaps more finished lineaments will reyeg| then, 
selves the longer we live with them. What is immediate) 
memorable is the energetic, copious, vehement talent at ef 
throughout. Of this there is no doubt. When in due COUR, 
Mr. Thomas completes his excited discovery of new materi 
and sets to work to refine and clarify it, he is likely to establish 
himself as a considerable figure outside the close atmosphere of 


fashion. DESMOND Hawniyg 


Living China 
Living China: Modern Chinese Short Stories. Compiled anj 





edited by Edgar Snow. (Harrap, 8s. 6d.) 

Tuis is the fullest and most important collection of modem 
Chinese stories yet published in English. From a somewhg 
involved essay appended to it we gather that from 1917 4, 
1927 Chinese writers, much influenced by Japanese tran, 
lations from the French and the Russian, were * given oye 
to the expression of desperate and confused dreams ” induce 
by the decay of the ancient social system and the struggle 
for a new one. In 1927 came the coup d'état by th 
Kuomintang, and a “ purge,” as a result of which a great 
number of writers and intellectuals were executed or “ djs. 
appeared,” The survivors “swung sharply to the Left” 
feeling with Lu Hsiin, their most important representative. 
that “ the only possible culture for China today is Left revo. 
lutionary culture.” Six promising writers, all in their twenties, 
were executed in 1931, and two hundred more writers, artist; 
and intellectuals were arrested in another “ purge” lag 
year. These few facts are enough to show why “ revoly. 
tionary realism”. (which might better be called revolutionary 
idealism) is the prevalent mode, and also why the short 
story, so useful for recording fragmentary experience and 
bringing out the point of it, has been the form most widely 
and successfully used. Naturally this volume does not 
make cheerful reading : it is full of expressions of anger and 
despair and struggling hope on the ‘part of sensitive 
* bourgeois * intellectuals caught up in the turmoil and 
suffering of their country and their people. The stories are 
not specimens of “ proletarian” literature, for the Chinese 
intellectuals are still ‘ thwarted in their attempts even to 
communicate with the vast. illiterate masses,” though a 
movement has been begun to get rid of the ideograph and 
* latinise ” the language in tue hope of making such com- 
munication possible. 

The book is well named, for it does put the Western reader, 
to whom books and newspapers as a rule convey little that 
is intimate about that part of the world, in touch with “ living 
China.” Here are living images of people overtaken by 
chaos. Attending to one example of degradation after 
another, the reader cannot help marvelling at the strength 
with which the human heart endures the intolerable. Take the 
case of the Slave Mother, farmed out for the purposes of 
childbearing and repeatedly torn from her offspring; or 
of the boy in a story called Dog, who wondered if he was 
“really a human being”; or of the passengers on_ the 
Dairen Maru who had to endure Japanese bullying; or 
the misery of the forced marriage in a story by Yii Ta-Fu 
(whose characters are “ fundamentally ineffectual and _pessi- 
mistic ’’ yet “highly typical of contemporary life”); or 


Fragment from a Lost Diary : 

“Each time she was with child it happened that Lao Li was in 
danger, and she had to suffer the shock, worry, and nervous tension 
of this knowledge as well as being left with inadequate funds for 
either proper care or nourishment, Seven times she lost her unborn 
child! ” i 
Most significant of all perhaps is Hsiao Ch'ien’s The Con- 
version, in which a man drags his sister away from a Salvation 
Army tabernacle : 

“ Those two meddling furry hands on his sister’s shoulders séem 
to be a symbol of all the unwholesome power choking at the thioat 
of his race. He pushes them away from her, stands back, «and 
doubles up his fist to strike the hreast of that brown uniform. 
General James falls helplessly beside the platform. Lifting his 
head with its dishevelled hair, he literally blinks his eves in astonish- 
ment at the strange experience which he has never before had 
during six years of missionary work in this dark continent. ‘ How 
unlike a Chinese !° he quavers.”’ : 
But who, by being-docile and urbane, can survive in the 
world we know or the world these writers know ? 5 
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May I urge you to read the following letter just re- 
ceived fron one of our missioners, revealing the desolating 
effect of prolonged unemployment on the material, 
spiritual, and moral welfare of the community in the 
distressed areas? The missioners of the Industrial 
Christian Fellowship are doing similar work in various 
parts of the country. £2,000 is urgently needed to main- 
tain them and to increase their number. 

Please help by sending a subscription or donation. 


P: T..R: KIRK. 
GENERAL DIRECTOR, 


4, THe Sanctuary, 
Lonpon, S.W. 1. 
; Ist December, 1936. 
Dear Friend, 

You must have read quile a lot about South Wales in the past 
few weeks. Describing an incident during His Majesty's recent 
four, if was commented by one of our dailies that “the King’s 
face looked grave.” 

After some weeks in this distressed area I try to imagine the 
expression on the face of the King of Kings as He moves about 
these stricken valleys. There can be no doubt about His Presence. 
Without the comfort and power that He alone can give, courage 
and hope would have given way, and men would have resorted to 
violence long ago. ’ 

In the open places of these valley towns there is a great batile 
of ideas. Political forces hold out to men the promise of “* New 
Life” on a frankly materialistic basis. Isn't it of vital importance 
that in these places the truth shall be proclaimed that “ this is Life 
Eternal that they might know Thee, the only True God, and Jesus 
Christ whom Thou hast sent” 2 , 

Every little town has its numerous social centres and clubs where 
men scek fellowship. Alas, they only dimly apprehend that for 
which their numb hearts instinctively yearn, “ that they might be 
fellow-citizens with the Saints and of the household of God.” 

These are early days for me in South Wales, and I thank God 
for this opportunity of service. -1 appreciate the hard work of some 
of our wonderful clergy who labour unceasingly, and of the Mis- 
sioners who preceded me. But contemplate the immensity of the 
task! 

Isn't it a reflection on the Church that here in South Wales, at 
the time of greatest need, and while the memory of Studdert 
Kennedy who.loved these valleys is still green and fragrant in many 
minds, the I.C.F. can support only two Missioners? But South 
Wales is not alone in its need. The same cry goes up from the 
industrial centres of the North. There is a great need and tremendous 
opportunities for Evangelism. 

We need your prayers and a more generous financial support. 

At Christmas we realise anew the Glory of the Holy Incarnation. 
The 1.C.F. is making a daily witness for our Church in the open 
places, in the factories, in the clubs and social centres, and calls 
our generation to accept Christ as the Lord of All Life. 

We ‘are limited to the extent of your generosity, There is 
wisdom in the words of St. Paul: “ He which soweth sparingly shall 
reap also sparingly: and he which soweth. bountifully shall reap 
also bountifully. Every man according as he purposeth in his heart, 
so let him give: not grudgingly, or of necessily: for God loveth a 
cheerful giver.” 

Please help us. 

Yours in the Master's Service, 


AN I1.C.F. MISSIONER. 








John Groom's Crippleage and Flower Girls’ 
Mission was founded over 70 years ago by the 
great Earl of Shaftesbury and John A. Groom. 
To-day over 300 crippled girls at the Village 
Home, Edgware Way, and Clerkenwell, London, 
are trained to become partially self-supporting, 
and in addition 200 fatherless girls are cared 
for in Orphan Homes at Clacton. 


Beautiful artificial flowers of all kinds are 
made. Last year the 14,000,000 roses for 
Queen Alexandra’s Rose Day were made by 
the girls of John Groom's Crippleage. 


One of many Press tributes: 








“ Never before in thirty years have I seen such 
a concrete instance of pure mercifulness, no, 
nor such a lovely one either.” 





Funds are most urgently needed. Please send your 
Christmas Gift now. Legacies are particularly valuable to 
enable us to carry on and extend this work. 
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ROYAL MAIL 


AND 


PACIFIC LINES 


| 
REGULAR SAILINGS FROM | 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL | 
TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
TOURS TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS 
ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 


For full particulars apply to 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 


THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 1, 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 3, 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL (3). 


Also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton, 


















































“Punch” Extract | 


EXPLORING THE AVENUES 


Verses and prose extracts from‘ Punch.’ 


By R. S. CLEMENT BROWN. 
tilustrated by Fougasse. 





5s. net (postage 6d.). 


“This is ‘Puach’ work of the “A book of adroit and 
best kind; polished, cheerful and very readable ‘ Punch’ 
unlikely to fan the flames of con- verse and prose.” 

troversy.”’—Times Lit. Supp. — SPECTATOR. 











W. HEFFER & SONS, LIMITED, 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 
And of all booksellers. 
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By PETER BURRA 


Salavin. By Georges Duharnel. Translated -by Gladys Billings. 
‘*~" (Dent. 8s. 6d.) j 


All the Trees were Green. By Michael Harrison. (Barker. 


7s. 6d.) ; 
The Hesperides. By John Palmer. (Secker and Warburg. 
7s. 6d.) , 
Wild Harbour. By Ian Macpherson. (Methuen. ‘7s. 6d.) 
Frog in the Reeds. By Kit Marshall.‘ (Nelson. 7s. 6d.) 


So intensely personal a preoccupation with the things of the 
spirit as is suffered by M. Duhamel’s Salavin is a rare theme 
today. To be sure many well-known writers have laid 
their hands upon it, but for the most part they herald the 
gesture with such a flourish of metaphysical trumpets that 
the spirit takes flight in very. terror. Salavin pursues it 
quietly without a falter, and never calling for an orchestral 
accompaniment. The issues of the story are plain facts of 
physical and mental experiences, and they are not complicated 
by their sufferer or their author with metaphysical specula- 
tions. For the critic there is only, one problem about the 
book and that is the relation of Salavin to his creator. His 
story is told in four short. novels (now brought together in 
Miss Billings’ excellent. translation), the first part of which 
was published in 1920, the last not till 19382. That so com- 
paratively short. a history has taken so long to write may 
in part be due to the extreme concentration and verbal point 
of the writing. Is it, every now and then, too much of a 
good thing ? Can it be, when such good things are so rare ? 
The question is only an extension of one that is more funda- 
mental—is the autobiographical Salavin of the first two 
books a possibility at all? Can a man indulge in such an 
orgy of self-analysis and remain Salavin? ‘If I were the 
kind of person who could do one thing well,” he says, “ no 
matter what, I wouldn’t be the sort of fellow I am.” Yet 
the fact is that he can talk (in the first part) and pour himself 
into a diary (in the second part) with such a pitiless clarity 
of self-knowledge, with such searching irony, that by all 
the laws he should destroy himself in the process. Salavin, 
in fact, we feel in these first two books, is a completely invented 
person, a marvellously true invention, but a convention. 
There is no absolute Wertheresque identification of the portrait 
and the painter. 

But then in the last two books we see Salavin from the 
outside, and at once he becomes a complete identity ; the 
**1” and the ” Me,” so to speak, come straight together in 
an utterly whole and probable person, so probable that he 
ceases to look “ invented ” at all. And in a final valediction 
of the author to his creature, “‘ companion of my youth 
and my ripe years,” there is the mark of a Werther after all. 
‘*T am leaving you, brother, at the hour when, pushing through 
and beyond my dreams, I accept with calm despair the fact 
of being only what I am.” In that last sentence at least 
Salavin and his creator are completely identified. 

Many before Salavin have ended in that ** calm despair ” ; 
his story is one more beautiful proof that the wisdom cannot 
be learnt at second-hand ; unless it is the climax of experience 
it is mere defeatism. In the first part he is a young clerk 
of thirty who has just lost his job as the result of a ludicrous 
incident, and is suffering from an attack of ‘‘ Oblomovism.” 
One moment, “ How marvellous it is to be happy”, he is 
declaring, ‘“‘ how easy and simple”; and a few minutes 
later protests that he knows “ nothing of what true happiness 
is, having as I do barely six hours of happiness a year.” 
In the second part he is confessing into a journal his absurd 
—as he thinks it—resolution to become a saint. The 
story is becoming the tragi-comedy of a man.who looks in 


vain for opportunities to be positively good. The best 
he can ever discover of himself is just negative. ‘* What 


there is of integrity in my character is reinforced by a fear 
of the police.” In The Lyonnais Club, a secret meeting 
place of political workers, we see him from outside still 
searching in the company of some extremely well-con- 
trasted characters. The issue resolves itself into a question 
of moral and physical courage. Finally under a different 
name in a different country the opportunities are found ; 
but none of them satisfies him until he discovers at last, 
in death, the calm despair of acceptance. What especially 
distinguishes the book is the marvellous originality, and 


aptness of the episodes to the central theme; and nothin 
can convey the richness of its humour or the honesty of 
its pathos. 

Mr. Harrison disclaims any connexion with the “1” o 
All the Trees Were Green, and certamly one would not care to 
be identified with so pompously obtrusive and tediously 
verbose an individual, who must needs even inform us that a 
memorial card on a mantelpiece was “ framed with black 
adhesive tape in that manner which is called, I believe, passe. 
partout.” To tell the truth, the narrator's articles of belief 
include little that is more interesting ; which is unfortunate, 
because, as he truly admits, “ this tale . . . in no wise cop. 
cerns me, except that I am its chronicler,” and the tale which 
he chronicles of an over-proud family of females who have 
lost their male relatives has in itself interesting possibilities, 
But we never manage to see it on its own merits, because 
there is always this chronicler in the foreground, finding life 
really very difficult on the miserable £600 a year left him by 
his uncle, and with no better standard for judging his friends 
by than the degree of savoir faire they can display in the Café 
de Paris. It is just possible, but improbable, that he is 
Jaughing at himself. But like the totalitarian councillor in 
Mr. Palmer’s The Hesperides, we may well ask ourselves if it 
is decent to see that kind of joke. 

The more depressingly obvious the future of this world 
becomes, the more ready do authors seem to speculate in 
satire or fantasy on alternative or future worlds. Mr. Palmer 
is an excellent satirist. His book, he says, ‘* should not be 
read by anyone who has the smallest respect for things as 
they are.” In the planet Hesperus (which he constructs 
round some extremely ingenious physical geography) he depicts 
a purely totalitarian world, in which every kind of emotion 
or activity which does not directly contribute to the profit 
of the community is regarded as indecent, and the individual 
is held to be no more than a “ hyphen between two genera- 
tions.” There are some extremely well-written scenes, and 
some very well-devised episodes. Towards the end the 
satire deepens when comparisons are drawn between the 
Hesperides and ourselves. With us, it isexplained for example, 
** quite intelligent people are often driven to make love to 
one another because they have nothing else in common.” 

Back on earth the author of Wild Harbour optimistically 
defers our final cataclysm until 1944, but beyond that date 
offers us nothing to hope for. Will it be possible, he wonders 
like many of us, to avoid joining in any “* bloody stupid war” 
by retiring to some lonely spot beyond the range ? His hero 
and heroine do so, and for some months live in a remote 
Highland cave where they are compelled to return to the first 
principles of living. Their make-shift existence occupies 
most of the book, and is on the whole not so imaginatively 
handled as it might have been. Finally, the savagery to 
which the world has returned invades even their remote 
fastness ; and having fled from the senselessness of modern 
mechanical war, they end up as victims of the most 
primitive hand-to-hand barbarity they could have wanted. 

Meanwhile Mr. Kit Marshall also returns to first principles, 
but in the depths of Zululand at the present time. What is 
one to say to a plea for nationalism among Zulus at this hour 
of the world’s history? Mr. Marshall certainly says much 
very forcefully. ‘* My tale is neither sedition nor fantasy,” 
he states, “* but an expression of my love for a great people.” 
It describes a movement among the people themselves, for a 
* revival of Zulu magnificence,” which is led by a white gitl 
who has been brought up as much among the natives as 
among her own people. There is just a suspicion of the 
Tarzan-brush about her which prevents the story leaving as 
completely convineing an impression as it might otherwise 
have done; while her clean-limbed young English lover is 
kept too obviously hanging about the scene to allay any fears 
we might entertain about the purity of the girls devo- 
tion to her native friends. All the same, she is an 
original and lively figure, like several other persons in the 
book, and she introduces us to much that is fascinating and 
impressive in native life and ceremony. There is an_ inte- 
resting presentation of the case for witch-doctors ; and all the 
symptoms of the native revival are heartening. 
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CHRISTMAS CANDLES 






i 
‘ All ye who Christians be 
Will ye not list to me, 
*3Who have so often prayed 
7 | might not be afraid ? 
“a lama little frightened—can t you 


Ail ye who Christians be, 

Oh, light my tiny candle here for 
me, 

Ithas gone out, | am not very old, 

And as | travelled in the cold 

A bitter wind with all his might 

Blew, and put out my little light." 


Gifts large or small will light the candles of love and 

happiness in the Children’s Home this Christmas. 

Strike the match and light a candle now—it is the 
kind of candle which never goes out. 


An illustrated booklet about the boys and girls 
you are helping will be sent to every donor. 


NATIONAL CHILDREN’S HOME 


4000 CHILDREN 


see 
Oh, light my little candle here for 

me. 
EDNA NORMAN (by permission) 


29 BRANCHES. (Founded by Dr. Stephenson, 1869) 





TO THE NATIONAL CHILDREN’S HOME, HIGHBURY. PARK, LONDON, N5 
enclose my Christmas Gift of 2 . s. d. to light a Christmas Candle in the 
National Children’s Home 


NAME 








ADDRESS 





(8.) 


EEE Ee CE ES 
COLDS — INFLUENZA 


VACCINE BY THE MOUTH 
Get your BUCCALINE Brand Tablets now and _ secure 


immunity from Colds and Influenza for 4 to 6 months. 
5 /-= Post Free from the Agents 
HAYMAN & FREEMAN 


Chemists, 93 Piccadilly, W. 1. 
Mayfair 4231. 

















AN INTEREST IN LIFE. 


O make some good cause your own is to have an 

interest in life. Brompton Hospital’s interest in life is 
the curing and elimination of tuberculosis. Why not make 
it your cause, too, by becoming a Governor of the Hospital 
and sending five guineas yearly? Please write to the 
Secretary, Brompton Hospital, London, S.W. 3. 





CANTABRIGIA CHRISTMAS CARDS 
and PRIVATE GREETING CARDS 


A pleasure to buy A delight to receive 


On sale at all good stationers and 
Art Dealers—in case of difficulty, 
write to the publishers. 


W.HEFFER & SONS LTD. CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 





THE FINAL CHOICE 
This short but carefully 
chosen list will simplify 

our choice of books 
for Christmas. Send for 
The Final Choice and the 
Christmas Catalogue. 


[JOHN & EDWARD 


'BUMPUS 


LIMITED 


OXFORD ST., 
LONDON, W.1 
Mayfair 3601 


‘47 


Telephone : 











WAIFS « STRAYS 


SOCIETY 


10/ 
WILL FEED 
TWO CHILDREN 
FOR A WEEK 


aT 
CHRISTMAS. 








4 5 6 BABIES -CRIPPLES: BOYS & GIRLS 

4 NOW IN OUR HOMES 
The snatltest GIFT gratefully received b y 

The SECRETARY, OLD TOWN HALL.KENNINGTON,S.E.II 























ORDEALS 


you can help 
them face 


Over 64,000 lives have been saved 
from shipwrecks round our shores 
in the last 112 years. 

Your help in this heroic work is 
needed. 

it costs little more than one penny 
a year from each one of our 
population. Anything you can afford 
to send will help these brave men in 
their perilous task. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 
The EARL OF HARROWBY, Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Hon. Treasurer. Secretary. 





























BLAKE’S HYDRAMS 


raise water without cost for power 


COST LITTLE TO INSTAL AND 
NOTHING TO RUN 


A Hydram cuts out oil, electricity and labour 
costs. It raises a portion of the water used for 
driving it. Many Hydrams have been in use for 
30 and 40 years-without costing their owners 20/- 
for renewals. Thousands of our Hydrams are at 
the present moment raising water from very small 
springs and streams to high level points where it 
is needed. 
Catalogue No. 61 sent Free. 
Have a copy for reference. 


It gives many helpful suggestions and illustra- 
BLAKE’S HYDRAM tions for setting out and engineering hydram 
or Self-Acting Pump installations. 


JOHN BLAKE LTD., Water Supply Engineers, 
*Phone: ’Grams: ACCRINGTON. 


2539 Accrington. Rama, Accrington. 
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(fbanac 


mahes a gracious oift 


No amount of searching could 
produce a more finished gift 
than a box of Cabanas for the 
man who knows a good cigar 
when he smokes one. Cabanas 
are available in boxes of 25 
upwards—in all shapes and 
sizes. The illustration above 
shows one example— ‘Cabanas 


Cabanas” at 150/- for 100. 


Cabanas is the oldest Havana 
Brand (140 years old) and 
for long years has_ been 
honoured as the outstanding 
Cabinet brand . . . that is to 
say Cabanas admirers have, 
during whole lifetimes, bought 
these fine cigars in thousands 
at a time. Cabinets costing 
anything up to £1,000, mark 


the high standard of accep- 
tance set by smokers of 
Cabanas. 


Ask any good-class Tobacconist for 
particulars of the Cabanas Range 


Cabanas 
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Current Literature 


FRANK’! LENWOOD 
By Roger Wilson 


When, in September, 1984, Frank 
Lenwood, the subject of this memoir 
(S.C.M. Press, 3s. 6d.). perished on the 
Aiguille d’Argentiéres, there passed 
away one of the most remarkable men 
of this generation. His talents were 
great and varied, but they were all 
devoted to one end, the service of God 
and the improvement of men. His 
energy was astonishing and _ tireless. 
Beginning as a scholar and _ professor, 
he became in turn a Congregational, 
pastor, a missionary, an administrator, 
and finally a pastor once more ; and in 
every post he showed the same vigour. 
No illness stopped him, and hindrances 
but stimulated him. Of all his activities 
the latest was the most striking. This 
student and theologian undertook the 
care of a tumble-down barn-like church 
in Plaistow. This church had £45 in 
hand, £7 of which had been collected in 
farthings. Lenwood determined to build 
something better. For half a year, five 
nights a week, three hours a night, the 
men of the church worked themselves, 
under a foreman who was one of their 
number. The hardest and most dan- 
gerous work Lenwood took on his own 
shou'ders. He was to be seen on the 
roof or pushing barrows of cement. 
Still more, he personally undertook and 
carried through the raising of the £2,500 
required. One point is worth special 
record. In Lenwood’s latter years he 
ceased to believe inthe divinity of Christ, 
whom he preached thenceforward as 
Leader rather than Lord. This change 
made no difference whatever to his 
spiritual devotion, and seems to have 
increased his influence with his congre- 
gation. But a man of his kind, truly 
democratic, human, and transparently 
honest, would have influence whatever 
his opinions might be. 


COCKALORUM 
By Hamish Maclaren 


Born writer as he is, Hamish Maclaren 
should know that even a genius must 
discriminate between subjects. He may 
have the gift of words, but if there is 
one subject a writer should avoid unless 
he has something new to say, that 
subject is young men who * want to 


write.” True, only part of this auto- 
biography deals with the author's 


assault on Fleet Street, but, coming 
towards the end, it left one with the 
impression that Cockalorum (Peter 
Davies, 10s. 6d.) was just one more 
** first autobiography ” by a writer too 
lazy to work out a first novel. Not that 
the novel is necessarily a higher form of 
writing than autobiography, but an 
author should resist the temptation to 
write about himself as long as possible, 
till the scum of his experiences has been 
skimn:ed and what is of value distilled 
into its essentials. Cellini’s advice was 
good: “ . they should not com- 
mence this honourable task before they 


have passed their fortieth year.” The 
sole purpose of these remarks is to 
induce Mr. Maclaren to write more 


stories like ** Luigi and the Octopus ” 
and * Mollyhawks.” In both of these 
chapters he shows that uncanny feeling 
for words which no mediocre writer 
ever acquires. His vocabulary is rich ; 
he blends manner with mood like a first- 
rate dramatist-; -his comedy is as broad 


as it is deep, and live characters fly 
from his pen like doves from a ¢op. 
juror’s hat. In short, he is at his best 
when his subject is on the grand s>ale 
whether of comedy or drama. Let him 
describe his days in the navy, hig 
encounters with the odder specimens 
of port-life as often as he likes, byt 
leave Bloomsbury, St. Martin's cryp! 
vacuum-cleaners, and such depressin: 
matters to the smaller fry. * 


BERNADOTTE 
By Friedrich Wencker-Wildberg 


The career of Bernadotte was one of 
the most remarkable of recent centuries 
in its wild improbability. The son of 
a bailiff who lived at Pau in the South 
of France, he was created by Napoleon 
Prince of Pontecorvo in 1806 and 
nominated in 1810 as Crown Prince of 
Sweden by the Swedes themselves. He 
was largely responsible for the addition 
of Norway to Sweden at the end of the 
Napoleonic Wars and reigned from 1818 
until his death in 1844 as King Charles 
XIV of Norway and Sweden. There 
is not much proportion in the book 
(Jarrolds, 18s.); only a few pages are 
given to Bernadotte’s reign in Sweden 
in contrast to many devoted to the part 
which he played in the Napoleonic 
rampaigns. This lack of proportion is 
all the greater since he was not a good 
general. He was, however, a capable 
administrator and treated the territories 
occupied in the course of Napoleon's 
campaigns in Germany with wise con- 
sideration. But surely his greatest 
work was his government of Sweden, 
an entirely foreign country, and_ the 
establishment of one of the most meri- 
torious and lasting European dynasties, 
The book is well translated by Mr. 
Kirkness though he has a_ tiresome 
habit of translating German expressions 
literally into English. It is not English 
to speak of * waltzing responsibility ” 
on to others; nor can the statement, 
on page 277, that the population of 
Sweden at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century was only five thousand, 
be correct. 


PORTRAIT OF AN UNKNOWN 
VICTORIAN 
By R. H. Mottram 


In this book (Robert Hale, 12s. 6d.) 
Mr. Mottram tells the story of the life 
of the chief clerk in the Norwich bank 
of Messrs. Gurney during the second 
half of the nineteenth century. But 
neither he nor his life were very intcrest- 
ing. Though of great integrity, he was 
aman of limited outlook, rigid prejudices 
and little humour; and it would be 
unfair to the Victorian era to suggest 
that in these respects he was typical 
of it. He wa:, however, fond of music, 
travelled a little abroad and met 
Gladstone aid Galsworthy, each on one 
occasion. It is difficult to arouse much 
interest in the man; the book itself, 
which is we'l written, gives a good 
picture of tl e life of Norwich at a time 
when county towns really were pro- 
vincial capitals. 
elections and corruption; the subject 
of the book (who was presumably the 
father of the writer) was so much trusted 
that he was appointed to count the 
votes. The life of Mr. Mottram, senior, 
was, above all, involved with the 
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a of the great Whig bank, 
a Gurney’s survived a disaster 
Gumey London bank of Overend, 


to the 


Gumey and profited by the collapse of 


rival Tory bank of Sir Robert 
be ey in 1870; it was finally absorbed 
Se ly’s Bank shortly before Mr. 
Mottram, senior, retired. 


JAPAN’S FEET OF CLAY 
By Freda Utley 


Miss Utley has here written an arrest- 
ing povk (Faber, 15s.).. It should be 
read both by those who fear Japan and 
py those who admire her overmuch, 
iiss Utley’s thesis 1s that the imposing 
¢ructure of Japanese economic and 
military power is a house built on sand, 
that the price of her progress has borne 
« heavily on the masses of her people 
that they must before long reach the 
preaking-point. The argument which 
supports this conclusion is at all points 
puttressed by a wealth of cogent evi- 
dence, both in statistics and in quota- 
tions from many Japanese sources 
which Miss Utley has studied at first 
hand. The reader will find that he is 
carried along from one vivid paragraph 
to another; and only when he lays 
down the book to pause and ponder 
over its remarkable revelation of the 
hidden cruelty which prevails in the 
social life of the people will he be 
prompted to question the essential 
truth of Miss Utley’s diagnosis. There 
is hardly a statement of hers which is 
not true, but her book fails to tell the 
whole truth. If Japan were indeed 
devoured at her heart by the evils here 
described, and if she possessed within 
her being no countervailing sources of 
real national strength, she must indeed 
fail. But she does possess these springs 
of power, and Miss Utley’s refusal to 
recognise them makes her interpretation 


incomplete. None the less, Miss Utley 
tells a tale which no reader should 
ignore. 


CHINA TODAY 
Edited by T’ang Leang-li 


If anyone wishes to know how and 
why China has made progress in putting 
her house in order during the past ten 
years, he must read the volumes of Mr. 
T'ang Leang-li’s well-known series en- 
titled China Today. Of these, Recon- 
struction in China (Kegan Paul, 21s.) is 
perhaps the most important ; for in it 
the whole process of Chinese revival is 
described by those who have contributed 
to it, in political reform, in economic 
organisation, in public health and in 
culture. No other volume covers the 
ground so completely or so well ; and by 
its intrinsic merit it stands out above 
the flood of ephemeral writing now 
pouring from the printing presses about 
the Far East. The companion volume, 
The New Social Order in China (Kegan 
Paul, 15s.), supplies the intellectual 
foundations of the same movement 
and traces the course of Chinese thought 
during the whole revolutionary period. 
It is written by Mr. T’ang himself and 
bears the authentic mark of his mind 
and pen. Along with them Mr. T’ang 
presents China’s New Currency System 
(Kegan Paul, 7s. 6d.) in which is ex- 
plained the problem which confronted 
the Chinese Government when the 
new currency policy was adopted in 
1935. The first two books are of wide 
general interest, the third more par- 
ticularly addressed to the student of 
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ARTHUR BARKER 


Books 
OF MORTAL LOVE 


William Gerhardi 
8/6 net 


“T have always liked Mr. Gerhardi’s work. There 
is a wayward silvery vein of genius running 
through it. .. . He is an effortless truth-teller 
with a delicious sense of comedy and plenty of 
sympathy.” 
DESMOND MacCARTHY in the SUNDAY TIMES. 


ALL THE TREES 
WERE GREEN 


Michael Harrison 
7/6 net 


... real feeling in the writing, and the portraits 
. .. are remarkably good... . I retain my belief 
that in Mr. Harrison we have a young author who 
will one day be writing a really big book.” 

RALPH STRAUS in the SUNDAY TIMES. 


DUET IN DISCORD 


Elizabeth Garner 
7/6 net 


“Tt is a book to buy rather than to borrow, because 
its superb writing and unforgettable scenes place 
it at once in the class of books which connoisseurs 
of fine literature always wish to keep.” 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 


EVEN A WORM 


J. S. Bradford 
7/6 net 


“Mr. Bradford brings to his fantastic task much 
knowledge, a remarkably fertile invention, and a 
very considerable degree of literary skill. If any- 
one had described to me the plan of the book I 
should have said that it could not be done. But 
Mr. Bradford has very triumphantly done it.” 
JOHN @ LONDON’S WEERLY. 


Robert Graves’ 


I, CLAUDIUS 


and 


CLAUDIUS THE GOD 


Cheap 5/- net Edition 


21 Garrick Street. W.C.2= 
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COMPANY MEETING 





BRITISH TYRE AND RUBBER 
INCREASED PROFIT AND DISTRIBUTION 


THE twelfth annual general meeting of British Tyre and Rubber 


Co., Ltd., was held on December 7th at Winchester House, E.C. 


Sir Walrond Sinclair, K.B.E. (Chairman and Managing Director), 
said that their total profits at £204,659 showed the satisfactory 
In addition to maintaining the dividend on 
the Ordinary shares at 8 per cent. for the year, the directors were 
glad to be able to recommend a cash bonus of 2 per cent., as com- 


increase of £15,733. 


pared with 14 per cent. for the previous year. 


The extensive rebuilding and modernisation programme being 
carried out at the Silvertown’ works of their’ most important 
subsidiary, The India Rubber, Gutta Percha and Telegraph Works 
Co., Ltd., was proceeding to schedule, and already a substantial 


proportion of the work had been satisfactorily completed. 


The tyre market in this country was at present suffering severely 
For some years the Board had consistently 
advocated a voluntary limitation of output more in line with 
actual requirements, and. it was very much to be regretted that 
no measure of agreement on that question had yet been achieved 
When deciding some three years ago to 
widen further their range of manufacture of other rubber products 
the directors realised the necessity of gradually adjusting their 
tyre manufacturing activities to meet the requirements of the 
situation then developing, with the result that the company. was 


from over-production. 


within the industry. 


now in the fortunate position of being able to face current con- 
ditions with equanimity. 


During the last year there had been an appreciable increase in 


raw material prices, particularly so in the case of crude rubber, 
but so far that movement had been regulated in a gradual and 
orderly manner. 
recent increase of releases from 65 per cent. to 70 per cent. of the 


quota, he felt that the International Committee had failed to give 


that percentage of release which would ensure that degree of 


stability so fundamentally vital both to the rubber manufacturing 


and producing interests. 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


Mr. W. T. Anderson, in proposing a hearty vote of thanks to 
the directors and the staff, expressed the thanks of the share- 


holders for the increase in the dividend and also for the steady 
An examination of the 


improvement shown in the accounts. 
balance-sheet showed that the company was in a very healthy 
condition and that it was managed with great initiative, which 
should result in benefits to the shareholders in future years. 











AS A PERMANENT INVESTMENT 
the shares of British banks and 
insurance companies offer safety of 
capital and certainty of income wit 
excellent prospects of appreciation. 
Hitherto, investment in this field has been 
restricted by the high cost of the shares 
and the liability generally attaching to 
them in respect of uncalled capital. 
Through the Trust of Bank & Insurance 
Shares the investor can now acquire an 
interest, free from any personal iability, 
in shares selected from 52 leading 
British banks and insurance companies. 


| TRYST 
| 0 


BANK& INSURANCE 
SHARES 


Bank-Insurance Units may be bought and sold at any 

time through any Stockbroker or Bank. The estimated 

vield at current prices and based on cash dividends is 

from 33 per cent. to 4 per cent. For full particulars 

apply to any Stockbroker or Bank, or to the address 

below, for Trust of Bank & Insurance Shares Booklet. 
Price of Units, 9th December, 22s. Od. 


TRUSTEES : 
MANAGERS: 


MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & 
TRUST OF INSURANCE 


at 


TRUSTEE CO, 
SHARES 


LTD. 
LIMITED. 


30 Cornhill, E.C. 3 





Mansion House 5467. 
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The City and the Constitution 


WuEN the final record of Stock Market conditi 
the current year is concluded, it will certainly b 
that the firmness of prices of securities h 
some severe tests during the year. From January { 
December, inclusive, disturbed international polity 
conditions in Europe have been the outstanding feature 
while financial and political conditions in France, even 
though they may have led to French money coming ty 
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this country, have also been a disturbing influence 
Hardly had the Abyssinian crisis begun to fade into the 
background before the outbreak of the Spanish revolution 
presented an even more disturbing problem. 

From time to time, international polities have Caused 
a setback in Stock Exchange prices, but the relapse 
has usually been of a temporary character, and unles 
there are unexpected unfavourable developments during 
the next few weeks, there is little doubt that the Year 
1936 will close with a record of a general advance in Stock 
Exchange securities. 


A Furtuer Test or MArKEts, 


During the past week, however, a further test has been 
applied to Stock Market conditions by the sudden present. 
ment of a Constitutional problem of an unprecedented 
character, occasioning apprehensions of an actual Consti- 
tutional crisis. On Wednesday of last week, this problem 
first commanded public attention, though the probability 
of it arising had been present to the City for many 
months past. When, however, last week it was seen that 
this problem must necessarily occupy the foremost place 
in the minds of the public for some time, the effect upon 
the Stock Markets was immediate, British Funds falling 
quite heavily, while general business in the Stock Markets 
almost came to a standstill. It seems important to 
record the fact, not merely as accounting for the changed 
sentiment of markets during the week, but also because 
of the warning which it gave of the effect likely to be 
produced upon the financial situation by any develop- 
ments calculated to place an undue strain upon the 
British Constitution and its connexion with the whole 
Kmpire. No doubt, the effect at this particular moment 
was the more pronounced by reason of its coinciding with 
the unsatisfactory state of international politics, but the 
fact that markets which had been almost impervious to 
the developments on the Continent of Europe responded 
immediately to anything affecting political conditions at 
home was, to say the least, suggestive. 

Moreover, it must also be remembered that, apart 
from international and domestic politics, all the factors 
operating upon the Stock Markets were, and have bee 
for a long time past, of a favourable character. 


specially stimulated by preparations for the Coronation, 
may have been adversely affected by the political event 


of the week, but for the most part the favourable domesti: } 


factors, such as cheap money and active home trade, 


have remained in evidence, so that but for attention | 


having been focussed for a time upon the Constitutional 


problem there is little doubt that prices of securitie ff 


would have experienced a further advance during the 
remaining days of the year. The figures of Bank Deposits 
Bankers’ Clearings, the Active Note Circulation and the 
rise in banking advances, all testify to continued activity 
in trade; indeed, during the past week any sharp fal 
in Home Securities has usually been followed by a certail 
amount of fresh buying on the part of those who believe 
that with a satisfactory settlement of the Constitution® 
problem markets will once again show a strong tendency. 

At the moment of writing, the City is still awaiting 
with anxiety the nature of the solution of the Constitu 
tional problem so greatly affecting the future of the 
country and the Empire. 


During § 
the past few days it is possible that some trades, and > 
especially perhaps those in which activities have beef 
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There has, however, already § 
been a material recovery in prices, led by Governmet ff 
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the recovery being due to the growing belief 
ty in Parliament will avert anything in the 
actual Constitutional crisis. 

Artuur W. Kippy. 
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Financial and Investment Notes 


RAILWAYS AND THE INVESTOR. 

xp it very difficult to know what to say with regard 
to the immediate prospects of Home Railway stocks. Some 
months ago 1 referred to the prior charge issues in favourable 
terms-and price movements have since justified what I wrote. 
Some of the Ordinary. stocks have also risen appreciably, 
hut I have not yet been able to commend these to the serious 
attention of the investor and such rise as has occurred has 
igen mostly due to speculative purchases, and the market has 
more recently shown a tendency to fall away again. Moreover, 
gs the end of the year approaches there are expectations 
that wages demands are likely to be of a pressing, not to 
say exacting, nature. I am not concerned for the moment 

with the question whether the demands are reasonable or 
are importunate, but that, if conceded, they must involve 
a heavy strain on the finances of the companies there can 
be no question. I notice, for example, that the demands 
of the engine drivers and firemen alone, if granted, would 
involve an additional annual cost of about £10,000,000, 
while the railway workers as a whole are understood to be 
pressing for a further reduction of ‘‘cuts” in the New Year. 

* * * * 
STOCKHOLDERS’ PLicuT. 

It is scarcely ‘surprising, therefore, that Railway stock- 
holders should be feeling some concern with regard to the 
outlook and their case is expressed very fairly in the latest 
Report of the British Railway Stockholders’ Union. Those 
unacquainted with the inwardness of the position noting that 
the railway gross traffics of the four leading companies show 
for the present year up to date an increase of over £4,000,000, 
may, perhaps, be excused for supposing that the Railway 
Stockholders have cause for self-congratulation, Such, how- 
ever, is far from true. Expenses are rising rapidly and 
the net revenue of the four systems for 1935 amounted to 
under £38,000,000 as compared with nearly £45,000,000 in 
1929. Moreover, the Standard Revenue contemplated by 
the Railways Act of 1921 required £51,000,000, equal to 
4.7 on capital receipts. For the past year only the Great 
Western Railway was able to make any distribution on its 
Ordinary Stock and only a little more than one-third of the 
amount distributed wus actually obtained from the net 
earnings of the undertaking during the year. Some of the 
prior charges of the other three Railways received a slight 
increase in the distributions, but Ordinary Stocks went 
dividendless, and in the case of the L.M.S., where the 1923 
Preferred Stock received its full distribution of 4 per cent. 
it must be noted that it was the first time that the Stock 
had received its full interest for five years. 

* * * * 
THE P. anv O. 

Exceptional interest was taken this year in the annual 
Report of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company inasmuch as there was a general impression that 
the company had enjoyed a somewhat more prosperous 
year, and when some days before the issue of the Report 
it was announced that a dividend of 4 per cent. had been 
declared on the Deferred Stock—the first dividend for about 
five years—-the Ordinary Stock of the Company advanced 
sharply on the belief that the Report would be an encouraging 
one. Indeed, so far as the past year’s operations are 
concerned, and also as regards the position disclosed in the 
balance-sheet, the Report fulfilled market expectations, 
though both in the Report and later at the annual meeting, 
referred to in another column, the Chairman, the Hon. 
Alexander Shaw, uttered a word of caution with regard to 
the future, stating that since the close of the Voyage Accounts 
there had been a considerable diminution in earnings in 
the trade with the Straits, China and Japan, “a fact which 
is causing some anxiety.” 

* * % * 
; If we turn, however, to the general position of the Accounts, 
it is satisfactory to note that the earnings amounted for the 
year to £2,121,990, while the expenses showed a reduction, 
and after allotting £880,000 to Depreciation and paying the 
Debenture interest and the Preferred and Deferred dividends, 
the balance carried forward is £152,094. ‘The Deferred dividend, 
it may be noted, required £183,701, whereas in the previous 





(Continued on page 1066.) 
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The other day a man declared to an 
insurance agent that he could not 
afford to insure his life. It cost too 
much. “ Yes,” replied the agent, “ but 
it may cost your family more if you 
don’t. The absence of life insurance 
may cost them their home, their com- 
fort and their independence. The lack 
of it may cost your children their 
education. And, if you live, lack of 
insurance may cost you ease and com- 
fort in your old age. It costs too 
much—to be without insurance !”’ 





A PRUDENTIAL 


“BHeritage Endowment” Policy 
will provide for you at age 60 


£2 A WEEK for life, or 
£1,300 CASH, whichever you 


prefer. If you die before reaching 
age 60 there would be available for 
your dependants 


£2 A WEEK until the time you 


would have reached 60, and 


£1,300 CASH when the income 


ceases. 


Fill in and forward this coupon— 


1065 

















To THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. 


LTD. HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, EC1 
I desire particulars of your ‘‘ Heritage Endowment” 
Policy 
Date of Birth 
a arrears oe renege nannies 
Address . 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





ASSOCIATED EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
INCREASED TURNOVER AND PROFITS 


THE twenty-fifth ordinary general meeting of the Associated 
Equipment Co., Ltd., was held on December 7th at Caxton Hall, 
Westminster, S.W. 

Mr. C. W. Reeve (Chairman and Managing Director), in the 
course of his speech, said : The company is now, in every essential 
respect, stronger than ever, in spite of extremely severe com- 
petition, and the qualities of its whole range of products were 
never more appreciated by the discerning user than they are today. 
Annual.turnover and total profits have both been increased. The 
company has this year dohe more for its workers than ever before, 
has strengthened its reserves, .paid an increased rate of dividend, 
and at the same time continued a policy of assisting the dividend 
earning capacity for the years to come. 

[ would again make a powerful appeal for the establishment 
of an entirely new system of roads, holding that the Government’s 
plans—important as they are—are still in the nature of half- 
measures if the problem of road casualties is to be finally solved. 
As to the crippling effect in development of the oil engine of the 
tax placed upon fuel oils, I express the view that the extension of 
the oil engine to all classes of road transport should be a definite 
objective of national policy. 

A.E.C. rail cars, which on the.Great Western Railway system 
have long since passed the million-mile mark in journeys run, 
continue to give excellent service and to be more and more reliable 
and economical in use, while the A.E.C. marine and industrial oil 
engines have not only consolidated their position in their respective 
spheres, already won, but continue to increase in public favour, 
and promise before long to form an important staple line of the 
company’s manufacture. 

Raw material prices have continued to advance. 

The directors have for a long time viewed with concern the 
absence of provision for death, old age and premature retirement 
by reason of sickness and infirmity, amongst the hourly-rated 
employees, and have during the year, in addition to the Super- 
annuation Fund already applicable to certain classes of employees, 
introduced a contributory scheme of life. insurance and pensions, 
affecting all employees—both male and female. 

The final dividend proposed to be paid is at the rate of 13d. per 
£1 unit of Stock, which together with the interim dividend, already 
paid, makes a total dividend for the year at the rate of Is. 6d. 
per £1 unit of Stock, free of income tax, this being approximately 
equal to 9 5-6 per cent., subject to tax. 

The report and aecounts were adopted and all the resolutions 
were carried unanimously. 


TIMOTHY WHITES AND TAYLORS 


THe eighth ordinary general meeting of Timothy Whites and 
Taylors, Ltd., was held on Friday, December 4th, at the Hotel 
Victoria, London, W.C. 

Mr. Philip E. Hill (the Chairman) said: Ladies and gentlemen, 
the trading profit of the year at £327,339 is some £49,000 larger 
than that of the previous year, and it ix reasonable to assume that 
it would have been still larger but for the unfortunate summer 
season experienced by our seaside branches, from which we had 
every reason to anticipate a bumper year. We are recommending 
a final dividend of 22} per cent.—making 30 per cent. for the year, 
an increase of 74 per cent. over that paid last year which, under 
all the circumstances, I think we must regard as satisfactory. 
Our total reserve fund is now in excess of £422,000, and if we 
add to this the wtndistributed profits now carried forward, we 
have a total equivalent to over 90 per cent. of our ordinary share 
capital. 

As to our business generally, I am pleased to state that the 
expansion to which I referred last year has continued. During 
the period under review, we served 48,649,807 customers at the 
878 shops owned by the company and its subsidiaries. An extensive 
programme of reconstruction and reconditioning of the company’s 
branches has been and is still being pursued. In addition to the 
constant attention being paid to the improvement of our shops, 
the range of articles sold is being increased. This applies to both 
our drug and hardware departments. The advantages ensuing as 
a result of this policy cannot fail to be felt. 

Last year I spoke hopefully of the company’s outlook. This 
year, I feel justified in expressing a feeling of optimism as to our 
future. Increased employment throughout the country, particu- 
larly in the North, has materially increased the spending power of 
that part of the community which includes a large percentage of 
our customers. The improvement in national conditions in this 
direction has only been partially reflected in our trade, and I feel 
sure that the amount of money available for ‘* Health and Home” 
—the two fields we cover—should in 1937 show a very material 
improvement over that of 1936. Our weekly returns from all 
parts of the country are reflecting this. 

During the next few years we are anticipating considerable 
increase in the number of our branches. Hitherto our financial 
year has run from October to September. This has entailed stock- 
taking and heavy account work in the last quarter of the year— 
our busiest season—and we propose in future to end our financial 
year on December 31st. 

We now have no fewer than 27,060 shareholders, and the Board 
feel that they are justified in asking their shareholders to support 
them in their efforts to expand the scope of the company’s business. 

The report was unanimously adopted, 
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year, when no dividend was paid on the Deferred, Provisio, 
for depreciation made it necessary to transfer £450,000 from 
Reserve —a course which has not had to be pursued this wae 

x  * * * ce 


THE BALANCE-SHEET, 


The most interesting development, however, was th 
change which has taken place in some of the main Sere 
of the balance-sheet. The amount allotted this year to De 
preciation of £880,000 compares with £1,314,000 a year ago 
but,as a matter of fact, the real allowance for depreciation 
of the fleet is greater than ever. There has, in fact, been 
a rearrangement of finances within the P. and O. group whieh 
without in any way affecting the services, has resulted in the 
creation of a Special Reserve of £6,481,434, out of which 
£300,000 has been transferred to the General Reserve Account 
£250,000 to writing down Investments in Subsidiary Com, 
panies, and £5,931,000 to writing down the whole of the 
fleet, bringing the present valuation to the low figure of 
£5,695,000, to which, however, has to be added £1,731,000 
representing payments on account of steamers under eon. 
struction. The strong position as regards the valuation of the 
fleet may be gathered from the fact that the actual cost of the 
steamers now in service is £22,626,000, and whereas deprecia- 
tion to date at 5 per cent. per annum on cost would amount to 
£12,618,000, the amount actually written off is £16,931,000, 
The rearrangement of the finances of the P. and O. group, 
which has been made possible by the winding up of a subsidiary 
company and distribution from reserves in another subsidiary, 
has undoubtedly simplified the general position, and this was 
recognised at the annual meeting, at which, however, Mr, 
Shaw drew attention to the many formidable difficulties 
with which the company is still confronted, largely by reason 
of foreign subsidised competition. 

* * * * 
WATERLOW AND Sons’ Prorits. 

The latest annual Report of Waterlow and Sons, the banking 
and general printers, shows a further substantial advance in 
gross profit, the figure being £181,954, against £152,663 in the 
previous year. With the commencement of the New Year 
the printing of the Radio Times is in the hands of Waterlow 
and Sons, but the Revenue Account for the past financial year 
ending September 30th is not, of course, affected. From the 
gross profit an increased sum of £66,503 against £50,382 is 
charged for depreciation and £4,041 is placed to the general 
reserve. After paying the dividends on the Preference, 
Preferred Ordinary and Deferred shares—the last-named 
received 5 per cent. less tax—£20,000 is added to the general 
reserve, raising it to £325,000, and £32,515 is carried forward 
against £28,861 brought in. The Report, in fact, discloses 
a thoroughly conservative policy. 

* % * * 
Timotuy WHITES. 

The favourable impression created by the satisfactory annual 
Report of Timothy Whites and Taylors, Limited, was 
strengthened by the remarks of the Chairman, Mr. Philip E. 
Hill, at last week’s annual meeting. Mr. Hill, after 
referring to the great increase in the general turnover, stated 
that the expansion of £49,000 in trading profit might have 
been still larger but for the poor summer season experienced 
by their seaside branches. Mr. Hill, however, spoke hopefully 
with regard to the future and outlined the company’s policy 
of further expansion, including an increase in the number of 
branches within the next few years. It has been decided that 
for purposes of convenience the next accounts will be made up 
to December 31st, covering fifteen months. The directors 
intend to declare a first interim dividend in April as usual, 
and the Board are to considerthe possibility of a second interim 
in October, while the Chairman said that he hoped the company 
would distribute a final dividend with the annual report and 
accounts, 

* * * * 
A WELCOME RECOVERY. 

The Australian pastoral companies have passed through 4 
long and trying period, having suffered both from climatic 
troubles and also from the depression from which Australia 
is now recovering. It is good, therefore, to note that, largely 
as a result of better climatic conditions and higher wool 
prices, the latest Report of the Australian Pastoral Company 
shows a real improvement in the position. The gross earnings 
for the year ended June 30th last reached £129,460, against 
£77,517, while the net profits have certainly benefited by 4 
credit of £16,632 from investment profits, amounting t0 


(Continued on page vi.) 
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\ 
p, & O. STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 
DANGERS FOR BRITISH SHIPPING 


THE HON. ALEXANDER SHAW’S VIEWS 











que 96th ordinary general meeting of the Peninsular and Oriental 
steam Navigation Company was held on December 9th at 122 Leaden- 
hall Street, London, .C, : 

The Hon. Alexander Shaw (the Chairman) said that on the whole 
Allied Companies had in the past year done rather hetter ; and the 
imprevement was reflected in the somewhat increased amount 
which appeared in the profit and loss account of the Lg and O. 
Company under the heading of dividends from subsidiary com- 
panies. The liquid position of the Group was strong, and this 
yas fortunate in view of the necessity for the replacement of old 
tonnage by new vessels which lay ahead of all the subsidiary 
companies. Nett receipts from voyages at £1,284,923 had improved 
py £230,000 as compared with last year, that being the best nett 
yesult since the accounts appeared in their present form in 1932. 

The improved result for the year was due in the main to better 
trade, of which the company had been able to reap the benefit 
through the policy of reorganisation, explained at some length 
at the annual meeting in 1932. He had been asked whether the 
distribution this year of 4 per cent. might be regarded as the pre- 
cursor of larger dividends in future years, but while he sincerely 
wished that he could say ‘‘ Yes” to that question, he added that 
the Board was no collection of prophets, but that quite frankly 
in their view the uncertainties of British Shipping were such that 
they could see no prospect whatever of a return to the larger dis- 
tributions which were at one time made, 

IMPERIAL. SareerinG CoMMITTER. 

He recalled that at the meeting in 1933 he had put forward the 
proposal that the services of the Imperial Shipping Committee, 
representing as it did all the Governments of the Empire, should be 
invited to investigate and report upon just such a case as had 
risen in respect of the trade between Australia and New Zealand, 
on the one side of the Pacific, and North America on the other. 

The report of the Committee upon the British Shipping trace 
between Canada and Australia and New Zealand had now been 
completed, but so far as the P. and O. Company was concerned, 
he wished to make it quite clear that its interest in that matter 
was rather remote. It would make no immediate difference to 
P.and O. finances, he said, if the Canadian-Australasian Line followed 
the New Zealand /San Francisco Line into the pit digged for it by 
high American subsidies and British apathy, because the Canadian- 
Australasian Line was not a P. and O. subsidiary; and it was hardly 
conceivable that either its extinction or its survival could in itself 
make any substantial difference to P. and O. stockholders. 

He thought that was a short view: and if the longer view were 
taken, the interest of the P. and O. Company in that matter must 
be seen to be identical with the interest of all British shipowners 
and of the British public everywhere. That was a test case, and 
in its decision the interest of all British shipowners and of the 
Kmpire itself was great. If the Canadian-Australasian Line were 
also wiped out by wholly uneconomic competition, an example 
would have been given to other lands of how easy it was to extin- 
guish British Lines anywhere, and of how British hesitation, 
timidity and inaction lent themselves to that process. 

Diericuuties Anan. 

He then dealt at length with Japanese competition, emphasising 
the large and increasing share of the Indian trade which was now 
carried in Japanese ships. He did not believe that the Govern- 
ment of India had abandoned to its fate at foreign hands the 
British shipping based on its ports and always readily and entirely 
at its service. In connection with the aggressive shipping policy 
of Japan, as well as on questions of shipping policy generally, 
the recent speeches of Lord Lloyd, Lord Essendon and others 
in the House of Lords were of great public service. It had been 
urged from the Front Bench, in the debate there, that shipowners 
had not specifically brought in that matter of Japan before the 
Government until the Spring of the present year. In the narrow 
departmental sense, that might have been. But the trend of 
affairs could certainly have been no secret to those in authority. 
This Japanese matter was, after all, only one aspect of the general 
question of the peril of British shipping in the face of State fed 
foreign competition. 

The Merchant Navy was not a mere sideline of British Tndustry 
which could be left to its fate with no other result than a measure 
of financial loss. On the contrary, it was to British bone of her 
bone and flesh of her flesh. Should it fail in time of trial the whole 
mechanism of defence by land, sea and air would be revealed as a 
source of futile expenditure unable to save a nation which had 
abandoned to foreign domination the channels of its economic life. 

Mr. H. L. Urling-Clark congratulated the chairman and the 
board on the success of their management of the Company during 
the past year, on the arrangements made foF depreciation and on 
paying a dividend on the deferred stock. 

The Chairman thanked Mr. Urling-Clark for what he had said 
and added that he would like to make it quite clear that the question 
of depreciation had been in his mind since 1931, but it had been 
very difficult to carry through. The statement he made last 
year regarding depreciation was made with full knowledge of what 
might happen, and the qualification then stated by him still 
remained. On this mattcr the opinion of the board was unchanged. 

The Report was unanimously adopted. 


—< 





Thisis noestimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1935 on death 
at age 76. 


Assurance effected in 1881. 
Original sum, £400. 

Sum paid at death, £1,235. 
Total premiums received, £481. 
(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
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AN OLD SOCIETY WITH A_ VERY 
LARGE PROPORTION OF RESERVES 
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2 O Assets Now Over ... ... £2,100,000 
TAX FREE Mortgage AdvancesExceed £1,500,005 
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RHEUMATOID ARTHRITIS 


Chronic Rheumatism, Gout, Lumbago, 
Sciatica, Neuritis and Kindred Ills. 


OVER 5,000 DOCTORS SUPPORT PROVED REMEDY 
(Figures certified by Chartered Accountants). 












The continued success of the “ Curicones treatment in the relief o: 
cure of Rheumatic and Arthritic afflictions has won for this well-known 
remedy substantial medical support. 

In 1931, 300 doctors were recommending or prescribing “ Curicones 
The number has increased annually until this year, 1936, 5,057 doctor 
are prescribing or recommending “ Curicones in daily practice. (fT! 
figures given are vouched for by a well-known firm of Charter 
Accountants.) 

*“Curicones ” are easily swallowed and cause no interruption ¢ 
daily routine. They contain a scientific blend of elements approved 
sritish Pharmaceutical Authorities. These elements round, dissolve, 
expel the uric acid crystals, and reduce the quantity of acid 
blood to the healthy normal i} milligrams per 100 c.c. 

The medical support accorded “ Curicones,” and the results 
have achieved, suggest they warrant the investigation of sufferers tr 
Rheumatoid Arthritis, Chronic Rheumatism, Gout, Lumbago, Sciat 
Neuritis, Synovitis, Fibrositis, Swollen Joints, and Kindred ills. 

*Curicones "" are obtainable from al! Chemists. 

Cco., 


Sole Manufacturers: STEPHEN MATTHEWS & LTD., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 19/21 Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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Financial and Investment Notes 
(Continued from page 1066.) 
£47,244, against only £13,218. The company’s capital is in 
Ordinary Stock and this year the dividend is 34 per cent., 
against 2 per cent., free of tax. Moreover, £10,000: is added 


to the reserve, raising it to £314,000, subject to provision for | 


expiring leaseholds, while there is a smallincrease in the balance 

carried forward. 
: * * aK * 

Goop Brewery Prorits. 

The latest report of Ind, Coope and Allsopp, Limited, of 
Burton and Romford, amply confirms the good impression 
created by the recent announcement of a bonus of 23 per 
cent. in addition to the repetition of a 25 per cent. dividend. 
The trading profits for the year amounted to £768,621 as 
compared with £567,463 for the previous year, while dividend 
and other revenue also showed an increase. It will be remem- 
bered that additional Debenture, Preference and Ordinary 
Stock was issued last April in connexion with the acquisition 
of licensed propertics from Nalder and Collyer’s Brewery, 
and consequently the 25 per cent. dividend calls for a larger 
distribution of funds, while the additional 23 per cent. bonus 
costs £33,277. The transfer to the Reserve, however, is 
doubled at £100,000, raising that Fund to £950,000. The 
Public House Improvement Reserve is also increased by 
£57,901, while the carry forward at £379,768 is about £20,000 
greater than a year ago. At the present price of the Stock 
in £1 units the yield to the investor is about 43 per cent. 

* * * * 

: Hewirr Broruers. 

Another brewery which shows good profits for the year is 
Hewitt Brothers, Limited, the Grimsby brewery company, 
whose trading profits for the year amount to £147,423 com- 
pared with £128,480 in the previous year. The Ordinary 
dividend has been increased from 14 to 15 per cent. and it 
is now proposed to increase the capital of the company by 
£200,000 in £1 Ordinary shares. Of these, it is proposed 
to issue 50,000 shares to Ordinary shareholders in the ratio 
of one new share for every six held at 55s. per share. As 
the existing shares are quoted at about 70s., the issue repre- 
sents a substantial bonus. At the present price, and based 
on the last dividend, the yield to the investor is approximately 
4} per cent. 

* * * * 
Brittsn Tyre AND RUBBER. 

The report recently issued of British Tyre and Rubber 
Company, Limited, for the past year showed the very satis- 
factory increase in profits of nearly £16,000, and in addition 
to maintaining the dividend on the Ordinary shares at 8 per 
cent., the directors were able to recommend a cash bonus of 
2 per cent. as compared with 1} per cent. for the previous 
year. All the same, the Chairman, Sir Walrond Sinclair, 
at the recent annual meeting, stated that the tyre market 
in this country was suffering severely from over-production. 
For some years, he said, the directors had advocated a 
voluntary limitation of output more in line with actual 
requirements, and it was much to be regretted that no measure 
of agreement had yet been achieved within the industry. 
Referring to the recent rise in the price of crude rubber, 
Sir Walrond considered that so far the movement had been 
regulated in a gradual and orderly manner. 

* * * * 
PENSIONS FOR WORKERS. 

At the recent annual meeting of Associated Equipment 
Company, the Chairman, Mr. C. W. Reeve, after referring 
to the satisfactory financial results for the year, stated that 
the company had introduced a contributory scheme of 
pensions and life-insurance for its hourly paid and staff workers 
and had increased its reserves by transferring £65,000 to 
Depreciation and £85,000 to General Reserve, the total 
amount of the latter being £360,000. The most significant 
feature of the company’s progress during the year, said Mr. 
Reeve, was in trolley ‘buses, and the improved results had 
been obtained in spite of increases in raw material prices 
and in wages, with a corresponding decrease in the rate of 
profit per vehicle sold. As Ws ak 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


Pad up Capital ... ase ae ove see on £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund ae <_ abe Jas wep ose £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve it as ne ae ose £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter #4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and-New:Zealand. "enosits for fixed neriods received. 
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The Spectator” Crossword No, 225 
By ZENo. 

[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the fi 
solution of this week's crossword puzzle to be opened. 
should be marked ‘‘ Crossword Puzzle,” 
later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be opened befor 
noon’ on T'ucsday. Solutions should be on the form appearing + 
The name of the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes 
containing solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise 
they are surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A, cannot 
be accepted. ]} 
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ACROSS 5. What the derivation of this 
1. No matter whet a writer uninformed person is, we 


do not know. 

6. This fellow for the most part 
has a good reputation— 
though you may not like 


pens, this will probably 
get the point. 
6. What has to contend with 
the very vault of heaven ! 
10. One of a pair of hooks to him around ! 
grapple goods. 7.7vev. Sculptural gypsum. 
14. “For of all... words of 8. “ We are ne’er like angels till 
tongue or pen, our . « . dies.” 
The saddest are these: ‘ It 9.rev. This squeamish person 
might have been!’ ” always ends up by being 
15. Use no dishes which being coarse, 
broken up would result 11. Exposed to. 
in this frightfulness ! 12, Provoking plants ! 
16. The right kind of war-cloak ! 13. Chaperons. 
17. Horace wrote many. 19. “ Above the smoke and stir 
. Blunt. iy of this dim spot 
20. rev. A swinish metal ! Which men call. . .” 
22. Even when added makes an 21.rev. The great foe of Carthage. 
odd result. 24,rev. Honey-buzzard. 
23. Taint no pal (anag.). 26. Through. 
25. A good author for uplift ! 29. To sing about this will be 


27. Vowels. mounting to a_ great 
28. A satellite that has to move height. ; 
listlesslv. 30. rev. Jot with 33. 


31. Does without any exterior. 


30. This is what 10 does. 
‘ 33. rev. See 30 down. 


32. A low-bred dog consumed. 

34. Comes safely through a 
journey—because of this 
protection against wind 
and rain ? 


DOWN 
1. One at war with society. 
2. What you might call the 
forty winks of a child ? 
3. vev. Box theatrically ? 
4. “The fly that sips treacle 
is ... in the sweets.” 
SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The winner of Crossword No. 219 is Miss M. E. Wilbride, 
KXnocklofty, Broadwalk, Winchmore Hill, N. 21. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 219 


- 
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WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. (Vic. 0283). 6/-, 3/6, 2/6 Bookable. 
EVENINGS at 8.30 sharp. 
MATINEES Wed. and Sat. at 2.30. 
WASTE, by HARLEY GRANVILLE-BARKER. 





With NICHOLAS HANNEN. 








THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Capital Authorised and Issued, £12,000,000; Paid-up 
Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000 (Not 
capable of being called up except in the event of and for the purpose of 
the Bank being wound up)—£12,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000; 
Special Currency Reserve, £1,600,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the 
Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New 
Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are 
purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods 
on terms which may be ascertained on application, 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 
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RATES 
Two Shillings per ine (a tine averages 36 tetters.) Hleaa- 
ings displayed 1” CAPITALS occupying the equivalent toa 
ine charged as @ line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
whose announcements exceed 9 tines, Series discounts : 
24% for 6 insertions : 5% for 13 ; 74% for 26; and 10% 
a3 Instructions should reack THE SPECTATOR 
Office, 99 Gower Street, London; W.C.1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


————— 
—— 








NHRISTMAS TOYS. 
“ Moorfields,’’ the largest Eve Hospital in the world, 
needs dolls and toys for the children who wilt be in 
hospital at Christmastide. If, when getting toys for 
the children in your family circle, you buy an extra 
one for ** Moorfields’’ we can assure you that you 
will make some poor bandaged mite very happy. Please 
send toys to the MATRON, ** Moorfields’? Eye Hospital, 
City Road, London, E.C, t. 





——— 





PERSONAL 


a 
LOTHING, BOOTS and SOCKS of all sizes, partieu- 
larly men’s, urgently needed by the poor among 
whom we work in Stepney. Mile End and Bethnal Green. 
Kindly mail or rail to the Rev. Percy INESON, East. End 
Mission, Central Hall, % Bromley Street, Commercial 
Road. Stepnev. EB. 











URCOMB,:- W. E., now assists R. J. Davies, 123 
New Lond Street, W.1. We motor the Kingdom 
valuing for all purposes, and purchasing for eash works 
of art, furniture, jewels, plate, &e. Full details, see “ A 
Lady ” opportunity, pages 7imes or Morning Post any 
Saturday. Maytair 2437 or Hurcomb, Hillside 4666, 








UAKERISM.—Information and literature respecting 
Q) the Faith and Practice of the Religious Society of 
Friends free on application to the FRIENDS HOME SERVICE 
ComMITTEE, Friends House, Euston Road, London, 





HE ABORTION LAW REFORM ASSOCTATION 
T advocates that the causes of the lay demand for 
abortion be studied and where possible removed. Mem- 
bership, 2s. 6d. minimum. Hon. Seeretarv, MRS, JENKINS, 
17 Mount Carmel Chambers, London, W.s. 

What's in that fragrant, wreathing pipe ? 
TOM LONG Tobacco, rich and ripe. 








 pgpener READER would like correspondence with 
another subscriber. —Box A 673. 





WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 








ON CHESTMAS DA Y¥ 
we hope to provide, at the Institution, 800 to 1,000 
destitute men and women with a Roast Beef and Phim 
Pudding Dinner. At this season, groceries, clothing, 
toys, and tons of coal for fireless grates will be dis- 
tributed, and hot nourishing meals for underfed boys 
and girls. There will be Treats for crowds of slum 
children. 

Please send a cheque to:— 

WILLIAM WILKES, Secretary, 

FIELD LANE INSTITUTION 

(FOUNDED 1841), 
VINE STREET, CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 1. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c.. VACANT AND 
WANTED 


ii OF LONDON SCHOOL FOR 
CORPORATION OF LONDON, 


MISTRESS. 





GIRLS. 


POSITION OF HEAD 
The Corporation of the City of London is prepared to 

receive APPLICATTONS: for the position of Head 

Mistress of the City of London School for Girls. 

The salary of the position is £600 per annum, rising, 
in the discretion of the City of London Schools Com- 
mittee of the Corporation, by £50 per annum to £300 
per annum. 

Candidates must have passed the examination for the 
Degree of B.A. at one of the Universities of the United 
Kingdom or its dependencies, or the examination 
recognised at any of those Universities as equivalent, 

The candidate appointed will be required to take up 
her duties in May, 1937. 

The age of candidates must not be under 30 years or 
Over 45 years on May Ist, 1937. 

Forms of application and further particulars may be 
Obtained from the Town: Clerk, Guildhall, E.C.2. 

Applications on the prescribed form, together with 
copies of three testimonials, must reach the Town 
Clerk’s Office not later than noon on Friday, January Ist, 
1937, ROACH, 
y OUNG gentteman seeks post as Private Secretary to 
‘ Author, M.P., &e. Applicant is trained shorthand- 
typist, B.A. Hons. (Oxon.), fluent French and good 
knowledge German, widely travelled. Willing to work 








ae ae a 
lridinoid— 
for clean writing 
No more foul pens 


Outiasts at least six ordinary pens. lridinoid 
Writing Units are the product of a thoughtful mind, 
carried out by craftsmen with a pride in their work. 
The nib itself—smooth and free-flowing—cannot 
corrode ; after months of constant immersion in ink, 
under conditions that would render an ordinary 
harsh steel nib useless in a week, the “ Iridinoid ” 
is as bright and faultless as when new. The ink- 
staid—neat, attractive and worthy of a place on 
any writing table—will not spill, is almost unbreak- 
able and cannot become clogged by dust and dirt. 
Once use an “ Iridinoid” and you will never wish 
to use an ordinary pen or ink- 
well again. Write for a copy 










In Welnuat, 


Mehogany, of “The Iridinoid Writing 
Bleck, System.” 
Red, The Iridinoid Unit illustrated 


alongside is the most popular 
for home use. It costs com- 
plete, including pen—2/3d. ; 
without base—1/3d. Obtain- 
able through good _ class 
stationers ; or we shall be 
happy to supply you 
post free, on receipt 
of a postal order and 
your stationer’s name 
and address. 


> E. S. PERRY LTD., 
\ —— Prima Pen Works, 
(le) \ Angel Road, 
EF LONDON, N.18. 


Solves the small Christmas Gift problem 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 





HE QUEEN'S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
All seeretarial subjects taught by modern methods in 

delightful surroundings. 7 months £55. Prospectus 

from Dept. F., 67 Queen's Gate, S.W.7. Wes. 6939. 





AR EXAMINATIONS.—An increasing List of 
Successes. Six sucessse3 out of seven entries, 
DAVIES’S, Sussex House, lL Holland 





September, 1935 





Park, W.1l. Telephone; Park 4414/5. 
r ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES 
] (Principal: Dr. E. Roberts). 


Coniplete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men. 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable position found for every qualified student, 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand, 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subjeet. 
Apply, 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. (Tel. Sloane 6151.) 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


D* DOLGELLEY, 
Recognised Endowed Schoot for Girls. 
Moderate inclusive fee for board, tuition and books. 





SCHOOL, 
WALES. 


WILLIAMS’ 
NORTH 


HEAD-MISTRESS = 
Miss EK. C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School on 
H individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 
park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 
prepared for usual examinations and for the University 
entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. ‘ Fees £120-180 p.a. 





ys WTHER COLLEGE FOR GIRLS. 


NEAR ABERGELE, NORTH WALES. 
Headmistress : Miss K. I .Sayers, M.A. (Cantab,), 
Chairman: Sir RONALD MACLERAY, G.C.M.G, 

Examinations for Junior, Senior and Music Entrance 
SCHOLARSHIPS, of the nominal value from £20-£80 
per annum from four to six years, will be held in March, 
1937. Vxhibitions may also be available for girls of 
ability wh) do-pnot:reach scholarship standard. For 
further particulars, apply to the HEADMISTREsS. 





HE LAURELS SCHOOL (Late of RUGBY), 

| WROXALL ABBEY, WARWICK.—Recognised 
by Board of Education. This well-known Sehool for 
Girls now occupies large modern premises in most 
beautiful surroundings. Preparation for all examinations 
ito University Entrance and Scholarship standard. All 
games, riding and swimming. Individual attention 





town or country and would gladly agree to month’s trial 
without pay.—Box A663. 


assured. Entire charge if desired. Illustrated pros- 
pectus.—Apply PRINCIPALS. 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


ARE and Tuition of Temperamental Boys.— Riding. 
Cotswold country. Farm of 220 acres.—Particulars, 
E. WHITAKER, M.A. Cantab., Field Farm, Northleigh, Oxon. 











AN-Y-BRYN, near LLANDUDNO JUNCTION, 
(Established 1893). 

Lately removed to large country estate combining sea 
and mountain. Air of uniquely invigorating qualities. 
INCORPORATING MODERN METHODS OF 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR EACH PUPIL. 
Only a limited number admitted. 

Natural History, Music, Economics, in addition to the 
usual curriculum. Junior School, 7 to 10. Middle 

Sehool 10 to 14. Upper School, 14 to 17. 

Head-Master: J. ANTONY THOMPSON, M.A., Cantab. 
For Prospectus apply SECRETARY. Telephone 81191. 








FOREIGN SCHOOLS 





I "AVENIR. CHESLERES-VILLARS, SWITZER- 
A LAND. $ Altitude 4,100 ft. A HOME SCHOOL for 
BOYS and GIRLS. Complete curriculum in English and 
French. Entire charge taken. — JOHN HaMSHERE, 
Ph.D. Cantab., and Mrs. HAMSHERB. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





BOYS AND GIRLS. 


YCHOOLS FOR 
Ss TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 


Prospectus and reliable Information forwarded free 
of charge, 
The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be’ given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.4. 

















Tele: Mansion House 5053. 

PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 
. BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, 


Miss STANSFELD ; Vice-Principal, Miss PETIT, Students 
are trained in this College to become teachers of gym- 
masties. The course of training extends over 3 years 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymna 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Netball, &e. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus 
apply SECRETARY 





ies, 








MEETINGS 





PEOPLE’S FRONT FOR’ BR.TAIN 
For the first time representative spokesmen of Labour, 
Liberal, Communist, Tory parties and the Church appeal 
together for united action for Peace, Freedom and Social 
Justice at 
A PUBLIC MEETING in the 
FRIENDS Heese Euston Road, 


DECEMBER 14TH, at 8 p.m. 
Chairman: CANON Guy RocGers. 
Speakers: RICHARD ACLAND, M.P., 
WILLIAM Dopp, M.P., 
RoperT Bootupy, M.P., 
G. D. H. Cour, M.A. 
D. R. Davies, M.A, 
JOHN STRACHEY. 
Admission Free. Reserved seats, 1s. 
Apply for tickets: PROPLE’S FRONT PROPAGANDA 
COMMITTEE, Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, W.C.2 








aoe DISCUSSION 
between 
LORD ALLEN OF HURTWOOD 
and 
GERALD HEARD 


FRIENDS Hovusr, Euston Road 
(Opposite Euston Station) 


Fripay. DECEMBER ISTH, AT 8 PLM. 
Subject : 
PACIFISM AND WAR RESISTANCE 
Chairman: A. BarratT Brown 
Tickets of admission, price 1s. 


trom 
FRIENDS House, Evston Roap, N.W.1. 


FOYLES 


Booksellers to the World 


We can supply, IMMEDIATELY, all 


BOOKS 


reviewed or advertised in 
“The Spectator.” 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone: Gerrard 5660 (12 lines). 
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s . ae 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. Cruise the Winter Away ! FOR THE TABLE, &. 
a 





Fi es : som RIO ‘ MID SAPPHIRE 

UTHORS invited forward MSS. all description for pub- FORGET FROST AND FOG A ID 

lication. Rscetin specially req. No reading fees. £50 SEAS AND THE WORLD'S LOVELIEST AND 
Cash for Poems.-STOCK WELL. LTD, 29 Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. SUNNIEST SCENES. 


On JANUARY 20th, 1937, the 
i ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &c., promptly ex., MSS. 
4 


1s. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N. 
McFARLANE(C), TheStudy, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea. 
WV AKE MONEY writing tiny sentiments, Highest 


paid literary work ; 56 English and American firms 
buying.—E. E. SERVICE, 1 (S) Glenside, Plymouth. The world's most delightful cruising liner 
* % RSNA z : sails with her company of exclusively Ist class 
ONG POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical comps. passengers for 
also considered for publication. Terms by arrangement : 


—PrTER DEREK Lrp., ZB., 1404 Shaftesbury Av.. W.C2.] MADEIRA - TRINIDAD - PANAMA 


ONGS, Poems, &c., wanted for broadcasting and 
‘ publication. Good royalties. —EUROPEAN Broap- 
CASTING SERVICES, 197 Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1. 
V TRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in CALIFORNIA - WEST INDIES 

spare time. Send for tree booklet.—REGENT = 

INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W.8. MIAMI PALM BEACH 
There ts still accommodation for you—but 
YOU MUST BOOK WITHOUT DELAY 






























CHRISTMAS GIFTS A cruise on which you can ke sure of summer 
: hine and all that goes with it. Honolulu, the 
AN EVERLASTING GIFT. Pearl of the Pacific, with its surf-kissed sands, 


REAL hon oy! tg £2.—We — dancing maidens, and flowering hibiscus. California 
a Rea ‘ulturec earl Necklet, grown in 1e . 
living Oyster, length 17} in., with jewel clasp attached for the grandeur of the Grand Canyon, Yosemite 
for £2; usual price Also drop or single PEARL | valley and Hollywood, the home of the stars whose 
EARRINGS and GENT.'S STUDS rome} £1 coh nen names are household words. Then on to the 
Money willingly refunded if not approved.—THE KOBE : ° 
PEARL FISHERIES, 14 Dover Street, Piccadilly, London, verdure and grandeur of Jamaica, and to Florida, 
W.1. where at Miami Palm Beach a warm welcome from 
the leaders of American Society awaits you. This 
is only an outline of some of the 14 fascinating 
WANTED TO PURCHASE ports that pass in review. On no other cruise is 
NINE JEWEL. i : there such an abundance of Sunshine and beauty, 
S, precious stones, gol in any form anc ® : . 
sovereigns bought. We pay highest market prices. and on no ship a finer hospitality, / 
Vlease call or send by registered post. Cash or offer by 
return.—LONDON JEWELLERY Markt, Ltp., Mayfair 2133. Fares from 1 65 GNS. 
415 Oxford Street, W.1 (entr. in Duke Street). op. - SAILING ” FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, 


Selfridges 

dan. 20th, -1937, Re- 
, turning - April - 7th. 
Write’ for full 
particulars to: 


BLUE STAR 
LINE 


Lewer Regent St., 
Lendon, §.W.1 
Whitehall 2266 
Liverpool, 
Birmingham, 
Manchester, 


bring their announcements to the notice of the many & Agencies 
Wo Ag 

thousands of readers of The Spectat * Prepaid Classified | 2 9 

advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 1 tters) per insertion, | Fee. ‘ 


and should reach The Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street 
London, W.C.1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 
week. Discounts :—2}°% for 6 insertions, 594 for 18 


> 


73% for 26 and 10% for 52. . CINEMAS * 


~* 4 2.4.95 8S ©. NEM «A 
é Oxford Street. Ger. 2031. > 































EADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST 
] PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 
COPIES.—T. J. GASTON, 76 Strand, W.C.2 (Tem. 3048). 








MISCELLANEOUS 


ONEGAL Handwoven ‘Tweed, selected. Handknit 
) Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free on 
request, —MANAGER, Lissadell, Slige. Irish Free State, 





nN 





AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 
to sell or professional servives to offer are invited to 




















HOTELS AND BOAi ‘DING HOUSES on 
OR é : A Great Finnish Epic“ FREDLOS ” (OUTCAST) (A) 
| gape E CLUB LTD., (96 Belur: ive Road, 8.W.1.) | ind) Marta Eggerth in the Original Version of “ THE 
: —Room and breakfast, 5s, 6d. a night, or 30s UNFINISHED SYMPHONY”. (U). > , : 
weekly : with dinner 6s, 6d. 0 ns. weekly.—Vict. 3347 


] ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE SESS SSS ns =o 


BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & ¢. water 
nl ay, Bee PEy. 


Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A. R.A.¢ 


Jild, Guide from R. Lusu, Manager. 

‘in no time’ 
“I have just recovered from an irri- 
tating cold and, - thanks... to . your 
wonderful Vapex, it was cured in no 


time. ‘The Inhalant is’ as effective as 
itis pleasant. I shall surely Tecommend 


it to my friends. 7 
J. L., Paisley... & 
































ADINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Meilville 
Crescent, Tgms.: ‘* Me crest,” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295 





ATLOCK,.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt, Britain’s Greatest 
N Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 Bed- 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s, per 
day. Illus. Prospectus tree. Two Resident Physicians. 








EFRESH YOURSEL VES in English Country. 
Ask tor Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
ITELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S RE . RESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
LTD. 


P, R. H. A., Lrp., St. GeorGe’s Hovsr, 193 REGENT 
ETREET, W.1. 





4URREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
S quarters, situated in the loveliest part of su RREY.— 
Apply for L ist “S,” stating requirements to, ** SURREY 
Wrst,” Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford. 





TARWICK CLUB LTD, (21 St. George's Sq., 8.W.1.) 
\ —Room and breakfast 5s. night or 30s, w'kly: with 
dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 2 gns. w’kly.—Vict. 7289. 


Vapex gives instant relief; it 
clears the head and kills the germs 
which cause the trouble. It is the 
safest, surest, most rapid remedy 
« « « « 20 years of world-wide 
use have proved its worth. 





TOUR TO THE NEAR EAST 


February 12 to March 27 approximately. 
Including EGYPT, Cairo and the Pyramids, 
Luxor, Karnak and Theb eS; 
CYPRUS, an island filled with archzeolegical and 
historical interests; 
istanbul (Constantinople); Piraeus for Athens; Of Chemists 2'/- & 3/- 
Naples for Pompeii and a yar mage “+ 4 
The Party will be conducted by Dr. C. ° eink 
Fothergill, Hensol, Chorley Wood, Herts. wats THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., LTD, 
Write for prospectus, 


























INS, LTD. “and 99 F tter l ane, 1 -ondon, E.c 4, and 
rinted i in ~Gr re eat Britain b “We SPEAIGH? AND Sons, Ltp., 98 and 9 etter 1 
P 4 No. 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1—Friday, Meet, 11, 





\ ACKIE’S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
AYA Per tin, by post, 25. 10d., 48. 104., 7s. 14., 9s, 94 

Enclose your greeting cards with Order and We will 
post for Christmas delivery to your friends, 


J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 
108 Princes Street, Edinburgh 2 





——__, 
| EALLY Nice New Crop China Tea tor \tuas, 5 Ib. 

chest, 15s.; 4 Ib. sample, 9d.—Row1 vy ) STIMSOX 
& Co., 28 Tower Hill, London, E.C.3. Estab. 1385. 





a _——— 

7MAS best Turkeys.—15s., £1, £1 5s. ea,: fatted 
geese, 10s, 12s. 6d. ea., largest chicken, 10s, ‘pair, 
trussed, post and tariff paid —Nora Donocuvs, 


TI 
Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork. " 











SS 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL, 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAV 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN W ATE it AD OR, 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDORCLOSE, 
BRODICK (Arran).— DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE.— UNIVERSITY. ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO, 
DROITWICH » SPA.—The WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL, 

EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH, 

—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH. —ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus) —GLENESK, 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks.)—LINKFIELD, PRIMROSE VALLEY, 
GLASGOW.—MORKE’S, India Street. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants),—FOX & PELICAN 
HARROGATE.— CAIRN HYDRO. 
HASLEMERE.—WHITWELL HATCH. 
HASTINGS.—-AL BANY. 

—QUEEN'’S, 

HUNSTANTON. —LE STRANGE ARMS «& GOLF 





LINKS 
KENMORE (Perths) —TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KESWICK.—KESWI'K. 
KINLOCH RANNOC 4 (Perths).-LOCHE RANNOCH, 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH-AWE (Argyl shire).—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—CLIEF TON, Welbeck St., W. 1. 
—CROF TON, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7 
—DE VERE, de ag W. 
—THACKERAY, Russeli St., W.C.1. 
—UNITED- SE! RV 1c BS, 98-102 Cromvell 


Rd.} 5: W. 
MALVERN.—ROY AL POL nY. 
MANCHESTER.—BOW DON ify DRO. 
MATEOCK.—SMEDLEY’s. 
MONMOUTH.— BAU FORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—M.: ANOR HOUSE 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW 
—ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN, 
OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALAC - 
PORTREE (isle of Skye).—ROYA 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)—PER a K BAY & LINKS, 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
RYE (Sussex).—OLD HOPE yi HOR, 
ST ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRA 
ST. IVES (Cornwall),  TREGRNNA CASTLE, 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCOURIE.-(Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
SELBY (Yorks.)\—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—H. " Sehaseuiinain Pk., Weston. 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMON 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HO TEL. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Horen 
—PRINCK ‘OF WALES HOTEL 
SOUTHSEA.—PENDRAGON. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). —-BEN WYVIS. 
STROUD (nr.).. Rodborough Common. —BEAR INN, 
TAMWORTH $$ (Staffs) —CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH aede ignton).—HUN TL Y. 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT. 
haan — Dr N COURT PRIVATE. 
—PALACE. 


—ROSLIN. HALL. 
TWYFORD (Berks).— GROVE HALL, 











HOUSES AND PROPERTIES FOR SALE 
OR TO LET 


KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 


For properties of every description apply to 
Messrs. F. D. 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD 
AND CO., 
SEVENOAKS, OXTED & REIGATE 


(Tels. : 1147/8) (Tel.: 240) (Tel. : 933) 











publi: shed “by ‘THE Spectator, Ltp,, at their oliices, 
1936, 
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